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PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ.* 

A verY able man has figured in science 
of late years on the continent of Europe; 
namely, Professor Agassiz of Switzerland. 
No name, since the time of Cuvier, has stood 
higher among the European savans than that 
of the individual mentioned; and his merits 
are of the class that command lasting popu- 
larity. He has been an originator of new 
ideas; and that on a subject second only to 
astronomy in depth and grandeur of interest 
—to wit, the physical history of our globe, or 
geology. 

M. Agassiz was born in the town of Mot- 
tier, in the Swiss canton of Friburg, on the 
28th of May, 1807. His ancestors were of 
French origin, and were among those Protes- 
tants whom the revocation of-the Edict of 
Nantes obliged to leave France. The father 
of Agassiz was a Protestant minister, and it 
was expected that his son, following the ex- 
ample of his ancestors, would devote himself 
to the service of the Church. But natural 


history, which from an early age strongly ar- 
rested his attention, had, on the completion 
of his studies at school, gained so great an as- 
cendency, that he chose the profession of 


medicine, as offering the best opportunities 
for prosecuting his favorite pursuits. He 
commenced the study of his profession at the 
Academy of Zurich, whence he went to the 
University of Heidelberg, where he devoted 
himself especially to the study of anatomy, 
under the direction of the celebrated Profes- 
sor Tiedemann. At the university, he was 
noted, not only for assiduity in study, but for 
the rare talent of managing with equal dex- 
terity the rapier and the scalpel. From Heid- 
elberg, he went to the University of Munich, 
where he remained four years. Before this, 
Agassiz had commenced lecturing to his fel- 
low-students, and his already extensive knowl- 
edge of natural history soon attracted the 
notice of scientific men and his instructors. 
So great was his reputation, that he was em- 
ployed by Martius to prepare the ichthyolog- 
ical department of the Natural History of 
Brazil, a work which gained him great credit. 
At this period, his parents, disliking his ex- 
clusive devotion to science, withheld his al- 
lowance; but his enthusiasm procured him 
advances from Cotta, a bookseller. Having, 
however, gained the degrees of Doctor of 
Medicine and Philosophy, he went to Vienna, 
* Written several years ago. 
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where he applied himself to the study of ex- 
isting and fossil fishes. A friend having lent 
him some money, he visited Paris, and here 
gained the friendship of Cuvier and Hum- 
boldt, with the former of whom he remained 
until Cuvier’s death, in 1832. 

Having returned to Switzerland, he was ap- 
pointed professor of natural history in the 
University of Neufchatel—a place which he 
filled until his departure for the United States, 
In 1833, he commenced the publication of his 
great work, “ Poissons Fossiles,” in five vol- 
umes, with an atlas of about four hundred 
folio plates, and comprising descriptions and 
figures of nearly a thousand species of fossil 
fishes. This work gained for him the respect 
of the scientific world, and, at the age of 
thirty-four, Agassiz was a member of every 
scientific academy of Europe. The degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him by 
the Universities. of Edinburgh and Dublin, 
and he was also admitted to the freedom of 
those cities. The Order of Knight of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia was conferred upon 
him by the King of Prussia. Since 1833, his 
publications have been very numerous. Among 
them are works on the Echinoderms, and on 
the Fossil Molluscs of the Jura—a German 
translation of “Buckland’s Geology,” with 
copious notes, and his ‘“ Fresh-water Fishes 
of Europe.” The “ Nomenclator Zodlogicus,” 
published some years since, and the “ Bibli- 
ographie Générale d’Histoire Naturelle,” 
lately published by the Royal Society, are the 
product of several years’ observation. 

But it was in 1837 that Agassiz attained to 
his highest honors. He then promulgated to 
the world his “ Glacial Theory,” as it is usually 
called, the result of many years of observa- 
tion. This theory formed a singular advance 
upon previous geological discoveries. It is 
needless to recall the recollection of the in- 
telligent reader to the fact, that Werner and 
Hutton, were, but a few years ago, the grand 
oracles on this subject, the first referring to 
water nearly all the changes undergone by 
the face of the globe, and the second holding 
the prime agent to have been fire. So eminent 
did their respective names become in connec- 
tion with these two theories, that the one was 
familiarly called the Wernerian system, and 
the other the Huttonian, by geologists. 
Strong parties of advocates and supporters 
arose on both sides. However, the majority 
of scientific people could coincide wholly with 
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neither party. The action of both water and 
fire on the surface of the earth seemed too 
plain to be disputed, and to regard either as 
the sole agent could not be generally ad- 
mitted; so that, in the course of time, the 
principal questions came to be, “ Which of 
the powers had done most? And in what 
ways had they acted?” It was perfectly 
plain that the deeper stratifications had re- 
sulted from both agencies, aqueous and igne- 
ous (or voleanic); but which of them had had 
the largest share in arranging the outer and 
existing crust of the earth—in forming its 
mountains, its vales, and all the varied ap- 
pearances which it presents—was a point 
really open to discussion. On this head, men 
of science still continued to doubt and dis- 
pute. By his close and searching observa- 
tions on the icy masses called glaciers, as they 
are to be found in Switzerland and other al- 
pine countries, Professor Agassiz threw a 
flood of light on this important subject ; and, 
in fact, commenced so far a new era in ge- 
ology. He proved, beyond question, that, in 
arranging the visible parts of the earth as 
they stand, water had been an agent ina form 
before scarcely thought of, and to a very great 
extent. Ile proved that, in the shape of ice, 
it had modified the terrestrial surface most 
materially in places where the climate no 
longer permits of such actions. Thus, the 
glacial, or ice theory, comes to involve many 
curious points, relating as well to the temper- 
ature of the earth, as to its actual superficial 
structure in early ages. It accounts, also, for 
matters on which science had before looked 
almost hopelessly—as, for example, on the 
existence of boulders, or large water-worn 
stones, in positions far above the reach, now- 
a-days, of the agencies to which they must 
have been at one time (and long) subjected. 
We have presumed here that the reader 
understands what glaciers are; but it may 
be as well to mention, that the name is given 
to those masses of ice which are found, in all 
elevated latitudes, clothing the mountain-tops, 
and clogging up the higher valleys. At the 
present day, such phenomena as glaciers are, 
of course, to be observed only in those situa- 
tions called alpine, or peculiarly hilly ; though 
a single mount of great height, like Mount 
Etna, presents so far the glaciers with their 
usual peculiarities. However, it is not only 
where they now exist, as has been said, that 
their action is discoverable. They have left 
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their marks over almost the whole globe—or 
at least over much of Europe—warm, mild, 
or chilly ; and so have they led to the convic- 
tion that immense changes must have oc- 
curred in respect to the temperature of such 
parts of the earth. By the presence of blocks 
of stone in quarters to which they are by 
nature strangers, and where they lie alone to 
excite wonder, as also by the existence of 
shells where shells never could have been 
found without some such means of transpor- 
tation, and by the presence of the remains of 
plants foreign to the soil, the action of gla- 
ciers may be held as proven in climes where 
they have been long—long unknown. Nor 
must it be imagined that these transporta- 
tions have gone on merely on a small scale, 
or but from one to another hill-side. On the 
contrary, the granite of Criffel, a large hill in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, has been found strewn on 
the English shores of the Solway; and it has 
even been supposed that shifted masses of 
Norwegian stone are to be discovered on the 
eastern coasts of Britain. The alteration of 
temperature, and other circumstances, must 
thus have been vast, as far as the lands in ques- 
tion were concerned; and the glacial theory 
‘assumes a degree of importance of no ordi- 
nary kind, in the eyes of all to whom the 
history of the earth is interesting. 

It was, of course, by observing glacial phe- 
nomena on a comparatively small scale, or as 
they exist now, that M. Agassiz came to the 
conclusions on which he based this great 
theory. His observations were made in his 
own alpine country, adjoining Neufchatel, 
where he resided officially. The huge glaciers 
there discoverable may be called poetically 
“ eternal,” but they are still subject to change. 
The texture of their component ice is not 
solid, but spongy, or, at least, penetrated by 
chinks and pores. When the heats of sum- 
mer occur, they partially affect these icy 
masses, and water sinks naturally into such 
vacuities. This water as naturally freezes in 
the winter season, and, in freezing, expands, 
causing a general dilatation of the glacier com 
cerned. It is loosened, and moves down the 
mountain-side in greater or lesser portions, 
and with a velocity proportioned to its posi- 
tion, and the obstacles in its way. These ob- 
| stacles, however, where at all movable, are 
caught up by it, and hurried along to the foot 
of the slope. Wherever that may be, almost 
certainly the transported glacier will be placed 
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in a lower temperature, and will melt, depos- 
iting all the stones and earth collected in its 
passage. Even before the eyes of M. Agassiz, 
huge mounds were thus formed; and, if we 
count upon the operation of the same agency 
for a great length of time, the results, it may 
be imagined, must have been immense. The 
Swiss know these mounded depositions well, 
and have called them morains. 

Besides the transporting action of the 
glacier, it has also an effect upon the slope 
which it passes over. It carries off some 
parts, and levels others to a smooth shape, 
leaving the rocky masses untouched. That 
many of our Scottish mountains have under- 
gone this action, and that the lower grounds 
display the deposits, can scarcely be doubted. 
Besides levelling some parts, and rounding 
off others, the glacier often leaves stride or 
furrows in its course, caused by the heavy 
bodies which it has collected. These are 
sometimes so marked upon very hard rocks, 
as to give a striking idea of the force of the 
originating movement. 

There are various other circumstances con- 
nected with glaciers not unworthy of notice, 


but our object here is simply to explain the 
great theory which has rendered M. Agassiz 
especially famous. In applying it to a prac- 
tical explanation of much that is to be seen 
on the face of the globe, the transporting 
power of icebergs by sea must also be fully 


taken into account. Nor can it be denied 
that there are many proofs of the action of 
standing water, as in the case of the Parallel 
Roads of Glenroy, and many others where 
level lines or beaches are observable. By an 
ingenious man resident at Galashiels (Mr. 
Kemp), traces of such beaches were even dis- 
tinctly noticed on the inland banks of the 
Tweed. But, though exposed in details to 
some critical objections, the glacial theory of 
M. Agassiz must be held as a noble contribu- 
tion to advancing science. It will not explain 
all, but it explains much; and, though obser- 
vations on the transporting power of ice had 
been made before, it was left for the subject 
of our memoir to base on it any thing like a 
great general hypothesis. 

It may interest Scottish readers to see here 
the opinion of M. Agassiz on the appearances 
of glacial action traceable in Scotland. In a 
letter published after a tour there, he says :— 
“After having obtained in Switzerland the 
Most conclusive proofs that at a former period 
the glaciers were of much greater extent than 
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at. present, nay, that they had covered the 
whole country, and had transported the erratic 
blocks to the places where these are now 
found, it was my wish to examine a country 
where glaciers are no longer met with, but in 
which they might formerly have existed. I 
therefore directed my attention to Scotland, 
and had scarcely arrived in Glasgow, when I 
found remote traces of the action of glaciers ; 
and the nearer I approached the high moun- 
tain chains, these became more distinct, until, 
at the foot of Ben Nevis, and the principal 
valleys, I discovered the most distinct morains 
and polished rocky surfaces, just as in the 
valleys of the Swiss Alps, in the region of 
existing glaciers; so that the existence of 
glaciers in Scotland at early periods can no 
longer be doubted. The Parallel Roads of 
Glenroy are intimately connected with this 
former occurrence of glaciers, and have been 
caused by a glacier from Ben Nevis. The 
phenomenon must have been precisely analo- 
gous to the glacier-lakes of the Tyrol, and to 
the event that took place in the valley of 
Bagne.” 

This letter would be interesting, were it 
but as a proof how a favored theory will mis- 
lead the wisest. That the lines of Glenroy, 
which stand at one level almost for some half 
hundred miles, were beaches formed by stand- 
ing water, is not for one instant to be doubted. 

The few remaining facts connected with M. 
Agassiz, with which we are acquainted, may 
be given in a few words. In 1837, as observed, 
he first promulgated his “Glacial Theory,” 
which has ever since attracted much attention. 
It having been asserted that it was inconsistent 
with known facts, Agassiz for eight years spent 
his summer vacations in making observations 
at the Glacier of the Aar, eight thousand feet 
above the sea, and twelve miles from any 
other habitation than his own hut. The re- 
sults of these examinations are contained in 
two works, “ Etudes sur les Glaciers,” and 
“Systeme Glaciére.” In 1846, Agassiz went 
to America, and on the establishment of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, he accepted the 
appointment of professor of zodlogy and 
geology, which he still holds. Since his ar- 
rival in that country, Professor Agassiz has 
presented a large number of communications 
to the American Academy and other scientific 
bodies, and has published, in connection with 
Dr. Gould of Boston, a Zodlogy for students. 
His elaborate work on Lake Superior has just 
appeared. 
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From Cambridge Essays. 
THE ANCIENT BASHAN AND THE CITIES 
OF OG.* 

Ir has long been a matter of dispute among 
ethnologists whether or not all the countries 
of the earth have been peopled by the de- 
scendants of those few persons who escaped 
in so marvellous a manner the general de- 
struction at the time of the Deluge. 

Without entering here into such considera- 
tions as these—whether the Deluge was uni- 
versal, or only affected a certain portion of the 
earth’s surface—or whether there was only 
one creation of man, or a plurality of crea- 
tions of men—or whether the words Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth really represented per- 
sons, or some idea only,—we shall at once 
commence by tracing the migrations of the 
human race, on the supposition that the ac- 
count given in the Book of Genesis of the 
different persons and tribes, and of the re- 
spective localities of these tribes, is correct ; 
and from the first we wish to state that we 
ourselves place the most unqualified reliance 
in the relations given in the early chapters of 
Genesis of the history of the colonization of 
the Earth ; and we equally believe in the ac- 
curacy and authenticity of the many names 
given in the early genealogies. 

We are well aware how few ethnologists at 
the present day will assent to this: it is the 
fashion now to throw much doubt on these 
names. Many believe them to be names 
adapted by the Jews from some vague tradi- 
tions, in order to account in a plausible man- 
ner for their descent, and for the works which 
existed of an old people before them; and in 
this way they occupy very much the same 
place in Jewish history that such names as 
Romulus and Remus do in Roman history. 
Others go even farther, and look upon the 
whole as a complete fabrication, or at best as 
an ingenious species of Jewish mythology. 
But we believe, on many grounds, that most 
of these names are not only accurate, but are 
really the names of men, or of tribes of men, 
who once existed. There are difficulties, no 
doubt; but it is our conviction that, as in the 
case of the geography of these countries, so 
in the case of the proper names of men, each 
addition to our information, every new light 
thrown upon the history of these lands, will 
tend to show that every name has its mean- 


* By Cyril C. Graham, M. R. A.S&., Trinity 
College. 





ing, and is of real value. How strongly has 
this been illustrated in the names of places! 
Before the present century—with the excep 
tion of the larger and more noted towns— 
scarcely a site was known in Palestine. Those 
long lists of places which we read in the Old 
Testament might have been equally deemed 
collections of fabulous names coined for the 
purpose of giving the appearance of addi- 
tional accuracy to the narrative. 

Shunem and Jezreel might have been 
placed near together, with Endor not far off, 
to tell with more point the story of Saul on 
the eve of the battle with the Philistines. 
Recent research has shown that even now 4 
Shunem is standing half an hour from a Jez 
reel, and an Endor exists at a distance of three 
hours’ walk from either. Who after this can 
help reading the story of Saul with additional 
interest? And what we have said of the 
identification of old places in the case of Shu- 
nem, Jezreel, and Endor, is so constantly re- 
curring with regard to other sites mentioned 
in the Old Testament, that all researches 
made in the present day in Palestine, lead us 
more and more to see with what scrupulous 
accuracy, even in the matter of some small 
point connected with the topography of the 
country, the sacred historian has written his 
narrative. 

It may be urged that what we say with 
regard to the accuracy of the names of places, 
does not apply to the names of people; that 
although a chronicler might invent a long 
genealogy in order to deduce a descent from 
some mythical personage, yet he would hardly 
venture te invent names of localities, since in 
these the truth of his account might immedi- 
ately be brought to the test. 

But we think that those who would invent 
names in the one case, would invent them in 
the other; since, in aftertimes, if no spot 
could be found bearing the name mentioned, 
this answer could always be given—that the 
name had changed. Nor would this be 
deemed unsatisfactory; on the contrary, it 
appears at first sight striking that the same 
names should still be preserved, and our im- 
pression on finding them is that we have the 
strongest confirmation possible of the truth of 
the Old Testament history. 

It is with the especial desire and hope of 
throwing light on some of the earlier and 
less studied portions of Scripture, that we 
have undertaken to write this essay. We do 
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not pretend to greater learning in the Scrip- 
tures, or toa more profound knowledge of 
them than other persons, but we have had 
the advantage of travelling in the lands, and 
of beholding many of the scenes described in 
the sacred writings, and have enjoyed the 
privilege of being able to devote more time 
to the careful examination of these countries 
than most modern travellers; and thus many 
points connected with topography which would 
necessarily escape the reader who is person- 
ally unacquainted with the country, have be- 
come of deep interest to us. Indeed it is 
not too much to say, that to the student of 
the geography of the Holy Land, every single 
name has a new and real interest; and even 
those long chapters of names which are so 
wearisome to the general reader, are studied 
with delight. 

Before visiting these countries we never 
could have conceived what numerous and 
powerful testimonies would each day be forth- 
coming to the truth of the Scriptures. Com- 
pare the country, the people, their language, 
their customs, carefully with the history of 
the country and its people three thousand 
years ago, and at every page such proofs, in- 
ternal and external, are laid before us of the 
integrity of the account, that we can require 
no stronger vouchers for the truth of the 
sacred writings.* 

We shall devote the following pages chiefly 
to the description of the country east of Jor- 
dan, which was originally peopled by that re- 
markable race the Rephaim. We shall trace 
as far as we are able, by collecting the differ- 
ent notices we have of them in the Old Tes- 
tament, their history and the history of their 
country ; we shall tell of the cities which they 
built, and which were subsequently taken by 
the Israelites from their king Og; and we 
shall tell how in the present day large towns 
and cities of stone are still standing, many 
of them so perfect that they might again be 
inhabited in that very country, and which 
answer exactly to the account given of the 
cities of Rephaim in the early Scriptures ; 
and we shall, lastly, point out in how remark- 
able a manner the prophecy has been carried 
out with regard to the whole of that country, 


* Perhaps it would be difficult to find any other 
case in which so many examples of undesigned co- 
incidences are perpetually recurring, as inthe com- 
parison between different portions of Scripture 


with each other, and with the country, at the pres- 
ent day. 
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which was spoken two thousand five hundred 
years ago by Jeremiah. 

We shall now commence by a short de- 
scription of the country in which the descend- 
ants of Noah were settled not long after the 
Flood, and from which those tribes came who 
peopled Palestine and the lands near it. 

From the high mountain range in the south | 
of Armenia, which forms a portion of the teré 
ritory of Kurdistan, and from nearly thegiime 
part of the range, two great rivers take their 
rise. For some distance they make their way 
through rocky country ; as they approach the 
vast plain to the south of the mountains of 
Kurdistan, and gradually escape from the wild 
rocks which fettered them, they appear as 
two broad streams; and as they’ penetrate 
farther into the plain, each making its way 
towards the same point, and each endeavor- 
ing, as it were, to rival the other in impor- 
tance, they acquire so broad a bed, and com- 
pass so much land ere they reach the sea, 
that they are justly entitled to be placed 
among the great rivers of Asia. 

Shortly before they actually reach the sea, 
their courses, which had been gradually ap- 
proaching more and more to each other, actu- 
ally become one. At one degree north of 
the Pérsian Gulf these two great rivers meet, 
and flow the remaining short distanée to- 
gether. The land between the sources of 
these rivers and their junction, is thus nearly 
an island, and may well be termed, as it 
has been termed from time immemorial, 
“the land within the rivers,” or Mesopota- 
mia. 

The greater part of this land is a vast 
plain, interrupted now and then by slight un- 
dulations of the ground, and out of which a 
few solitary hills are seen to rise; but occa- 
sionally higher mountains, and even moun- 
tain ranges appear. The most remarkable 
of these is situated in the heart of Mesopo- 
tamia, and known by the name of Jebel Sin- 
jar. From this range, and from most of 
these mountains, tributary streams flow down 
to the two great rivers. It was somewhere 
in Mesopotamia that our first parents orig- 
inally dwelt, but the exact position of the 
“Garden of Eden” has long been, and still 
is, much disputed. In the Mosaic account 
the names of four rivers are mentioned as 
watering the Garden; but of the four rivers 
we recognize only two, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, while the remaining two, the 
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Pishon and the Gihon, may have been smaller 
streams, which, taking their source from one 
of the hills, or chain of hills, which we before 
mentioned as arising out of the plain of 
Mesopotamia, flowed in a circuitous course 
until they met the great rivers. 

Admitting this supposition to be the cor- 
rect one, we may not despair of one day 
being really able to determine the exact po- 
sition of Eden, as conceived by the writer 
of the Book of Genesis. Much of Mesopo- 
tamia remains unexplored, and many rivers 
may exist, and some do exist, of whose names 
we are ignorant or uncertain, and perhaps 
among these we may yet find the long-lost 
Gihon and the iong-lost Pishon. 

But some have not limited Paradise to so 
small a tract; they have extended it westwards 
to the Nile, and eastwards far into Persia. 

If their conjectures be right, half of West- 
ern Asia was comprised within the limits of 
Eden, and Jerusalem and Tehran are alike 
standing within the bounds of ancient Para- 
dise. For ourselves, we have always been in- 
clined to believe in the first theory, because 
so many facts mentioned with regard to the 
physical geography of the Eden of Holy 
Scripture apply to the modern Mesopotamia, 
and although we cannot reconcile every thing 
with the account given in the Book of Genesis, 
we can well be satisfied if many of the lead- 
ing features agree ; nor could we expect more 
than this, when we consider the great changes 
which that country must necessarily have un- 
dergone since the first commencement of the 
history of the human race. 

It was again within this country that the 
descendants of Noah established themselves 
after the flood, and thus a second time Meso- 
potamia became the dwelling-place of all man- 
kind. Their country they called the Land of 
Shinar, a name which is perhaps preserved in 
the form of Sinjar, which is applied to a chain 
of mountains in the interior of Mesopotamia. 

This Land of Shinar was, without doubt, 
very fruitful, and only needed some cultivation 
to make it render a far greater supply than 
its population at that time needed. As the 
people increased more land would be culti- 
vated, and many centuries might elapse ere 
they should be obliged to emigrate. The Al- 
mighty, foreseeing how long a time it would 
be in this manner before the different parts of 
the earth became peopled, perhaps warned 
certain of them, as he did in the case of 
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Abram some centuries later, that they should 
leave the land they now occupied and go to 
another, which he promised to give them. It 
seems as if the people disregarded the Divine 
command, and disbelieved God’s promises; 
but fearing at the same time that he might 
separate them by force, feeling convinced that 
he had the power to do so, yet doubting in 
the extent of his power, they determined to 
thwart, as they thought, any attempt he 
might make to scatter them abroad, and build 
a tower so high that from all parts, however 
distant, it might be visible, and thus, they im- 
agined, a beacon would be raised which would 
always guide them back to their original coun- 
try. That their great sin consisted in dis- 
obeying the command of God seems decidedly 
the most probable view of the case, although 
the sacred historian does not mention such 
acommand. Asin some other instances in 
the Old Testament, a great sin had evidently 
been committed from the severe punishment 
which we see brought upon those who com- 
mitted it, although in the sacred narrative, 
here and elsewhere, the full account omy of 
the punishment is given. 

At this time, according to the Mosaic nar 
rative, all men spoke one language. They 
were permitted to make some progress in their 
work of building a tower, and then they 
learned in a remarkable way how utteny 
foolish they had been in supposing that they 
could oppose the will of God. Their speech 
became confounded, and different parties of 
them spoke different dialects. 

The difference between these speeches may 
not have been very great, but quite sufficient 
to prevent them from understanding each 
other ; and this, together with the awe which 
such a phenomenon must have occasioned, in- 
duced them to part, and perhaps now they 
hoped, by a tardy submission to his will, to 
appease the wrath of God. 

Now, while they lived in Shinar, they must 
have gained some knowledge of the country 
westwards of the Euphrates. A people. in 
their primitive state must have devoted ther 
selves much to hunting, and in their hunting 
expeditions they frequently would be led some 
way from the river. They would then dis 
cover that, except in the rainy season, no 
water was to be found in all that broad plain, 
and that, excepting the fragrant shrubs which 
seem to have been providentially placed there 
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sage across the Desert, not an herb grew 
there. To these people the Desert was in- 
deed a vast sea, whose limits they knew not, 
and which they probably imagined to extend 
forever in a westerly direction” It required 
the genius of a Columbus almost to surmise 
that, if a man were to continue in a westerly 
direction for a certain number of days, he 
would find mountains and springs and rich 
land and fruit trees and grass. 

In all instances of emigration on a large 
scale people must be guided in a great meas- 
ure by the geographical features of the coun- 
try through which they have to pass; In no 
instance would a route be more clearly thus 
dependent upon the conformation of the coun- 
try than in the present one. East of the 
Tigris and west of the Euphrates the whele 
land was desert, and even to those well ac- 
quainted with the country, impassable, except 
in the winter months; so the course of the 
rivers must necessarily have been the course 
likewise of these emigrants out of Shinar. 

We may imagine them in their panic form- 
ing into parties and starting off in opposite 
directions; one party might go down the 
Euphrates to its junction with the Tigris, and 
soreach the Persian Gulf; there, again, they 
would separate, some desiring to follow the. 
eastern, others the western shore of the sea. 
Of these last, portions of Arabia were peo- 
pled, and from them came those people who 
crossed the Straits of Bab-el-Mandab, and 
formed a settlement in Ethiopia; and thence, 
gradually working their way northwards, came 
into Egypt, and colonized the Valley of the 
Nile. These were of the descendants of 
Ham. 

Another party might ascend the Tigris, 
and, gaining the mountains of Armenia, 
would thence stretch across Northern Asia to 
Europe. 

Another party we will suppose to follow 
the Euphrates in the contrary direction to 
the course of the stream. Their journey 
would be long and wearisome; day by day 
the same objects, with little variation, pre- 
sented themselves; now and then, indeed, a 
iow hill on their right hand or on their left 
would break a little the monotony of the jour- 
ney, by enticing some of the horsemen to ride 
across the plain to it in order to gain from 
the summit some farther knowledge of the 
country before them. Many a time would 
these messengers come back and report that, 
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so far as the eye could reach, nothing but a 
waste could be descried. 

Each day we may fancy our travellers be- 
coming more dejected, and more anxious with 
regard to the future. When, at a sudden 
bend of the river, and far away to the south- 
west, several mountain tops appeared, in a 
moment all eyes were upon them, and a short 
time afterwards a small detachment might be 
seen leaving the caravan, and striding rapidly 
on their dromedaries towards these peaks. 
As they approached, the hills gradually ap- 
peared to rise, until at last, when very near 
them, they reached a spot which must indeed 
have rejoiced their hearts ;—from under the 
mountains there suddenly bursts forth a full- 
grown river, which, after flowing nearly four 
miles, and making a fruitful garden in the 
Desert, again seeks the ground, and is never 
more seen. By its course grow many palms, 
which are alike welcome on account of the re- 
freshing shade which their fanlike branches 
throw, and for their fruit. This time, the re- 
port of the “ spies” no doubt induced many 
to quit the Euphrates, and form a settlement 
at the beautiful oasis; and there was laid the 
foundation of “Tadmor in the Wilderness,” 
the lovely City of Palms. But only a small 
party seems to have left the main body; by 
far the greater number continued their cruise 
onwards, more hopeful ever, until the high 
and snow-capped mountains of Lebanon stood 
majestically before them in the distance. 

Even now some cautious few may have 
kept by the river, and followed it to the 
mountains of Kurdistan, and so founded a 
nation there. But the greater part were soon. 
encamped in the rich land of northern Syria, 
As their number increased, they worked their 
way southwards, until nearly all the land west 
of Antilebanon, and west of Jordan, became 
peopled bythem. All the mountains of Judea 
and the fine plains of Phoenicia, with the sea- 
coast, and the hilly country about Nazareth 
and the Vale of Coelesyria, and the mountains 
of Lebanon became the possession of one 
great race, a branch of the descendants of 
Ham. 

It seems that about the same-time that this 
division of the children of Ham. were follow- 
ing the Euphrates until they reached northern 
Syria and established themselves there, a 
more adventurous and daring party, likewise 
from the same race of Ham, determined upon: 
exploring their way directly across the Desert, 
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and taking advantage of the rainy season, 
when alone a large body of men with cattle 
could perform the journey. They set out, 
and directed their course westward. We 
-have already described the monotonous and 
anxious journey of the other Hamitic wan- 
derers, who followed the Euphrates; but 
these must have had a far more laborious and 
dangerous experience. Except at certain 
spots in this great plain, even in the time of 
the great rains, no water is to be found, or at 
least not sufficient water to supply a moving 
host. There were not only a large number 
of men and camels, but horses and sheep and 
goats; and these last require to drink very 
frequently. The camel, indeed, will go a 
very long time without requiring drink, and 
on such journeys he is the water-bearer of the 
caravan, and carries goat-skins, which are 
filled at every pool. It is usually where some 
rocky ground breaks in upon the otherwise 
smooth plain, that a considerable supply of 
water is to be found; and these spots are al- 
most invariably near to, or actually under, 
some solitary hill, which seems placed there 
to serve two purposes—both for attracting 
clouds and thus causing more rain to fall on 


the rocky ground about it, and for pointing 
out from afar to the thirsty traveller where*a 
refreshing draught. is to be procured. After 
long journey, they were indeed fully re- 
warded. They reached a land with which 


‘they must have been well satisfied. Their 
first resting-place was probably under a chain 
of thills east of the mountains of Bashan, and 
southwest of Tadmor. The chain rises from 
a roeky region called Es-Safah; and there, 
in the ‘hollows of the rocks, abundance of 
water could be found. On exploring still 
farther westward, they would find the richer 
mountains of Bashan clad with forests of oak, 
and rich in springs and shrubs and grass. 
Soon they would extend their dominions, 
until at last this one race occupied the whole 
country east of Jordan, even from the Red 
Sea, on the south, to the river Pharpar. All 
the mountainous country east of the Dead 
Sea and of Jordan was peopled by them; 
and the plains, again, to the east of the 
mountains; and there some of the earliest 
cities were built of which we have any histori- 
cal notice. Indeed, it was a country in many 
ways admirably adapted to a wild and uncivil- 
ized people. At certain intervals the soil, 
otherwise very rich, is strewed with innumer- 
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able masses of black stone; and in some 
parts a labyrinth of rocks rises up, in which 
the inhabitants could secure themselves against 
the attacks of any foe. These stones, too, 
were of great service to these people in build- 
ing their houses and their cities. 

And this enterprising people, whose journey 
we have now traced across the Desert were 
that noted division of the Hamites called the 
Rephaim. We shall be much concerned with 
them in this essay, and we only take leave of 
them for the present, to refer to the doings 
of those other tribes who now occupied the 
land to the west and to the north of them. 

Now to all these early wanderers in search 
of a country there was one spot which, beyond 
all others, must have offered an irresistible 
temptation for them to settle; and happy 
were they whose lot it was to be the first to 
reach it. Under the high mountains of An- 
tilebanon, and on the eastern side of the range, 
is a piece of land surrounded by two rivers, 
which, taking their rise from the mountains 
above it, go rushing into the plain; and 
there, breaking into numerous streamlets, so 
water and fructify the soil that the whole land 
enclosed between the rivers becomes one 
beautiful garden, so rich and so luxuriant, 


‘that it almost seems a realization of the bright- 


est picture which the vivid imagination of a 
fanciful child ever made of the Garden of 
Eden. 

Here in the earliest times the foundation of 
a great city was laid—a city which has sub- 
sisted through the many changes to which 
that land has been subjected, which was emi- 
nent under every rule, and which, after nearly 
forty centuries, still shows life, though a capi- 
tal of the weakest and most degraded govern- 
ment which perhaps ever ruled any empire. 
It is likewise curious that this city, the oldest 
in the world, has always retained the same 
name. It was Dimeshk in Abraham’s time, 
it was Dimeshk in our Lord’s time, it is Dim- 
eshk now. As we have seen, the greater part 
of the land on the western side of the great 
Desert had passed into the hands of the de- 
scendants of Ham; but on the descendants 
of Shem fell the good fortune of having pos 
session of that land on the east of Antile- 
banon, of which the rich portion of ground 
just mentioned formsa part. And there, be- 
tween the two rivers, the Abana and the 
Pharpar, they built their capital, Damascus. 
We have already alluded to certain of the 
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emigrants who, forsaking the Euphrates, 
reached an oasis, where they founded the city 
of 'ladmor. When they became settled, they 
would soon explore the country.around their 
new territory, and in following that chain of 
mountains, an offshoot from Antilebanon, 
which branches out into the Desert to near 
Tadmor, they would be directly led to the 
plains watered by the Abana and the Pharpar. 
So, we suppose, that the founders of Tadmor 
were a short time afterwards the founders of 
Damascus. 

The number of the Shemites, compared 
with that of the Hamites, who first crossed to 
the western side of the great Desert, was 
probably small; perhaps one great tribe only 
were the original possessors’ of the land. 
Their new territory they named Aram, in 
honor of their ancestor, one of the sons of 
Shem. Their western boundary was the chain 
of Antilebanon, and probably their territory 
extended northwards near to Homs, where 
the mountains gradually sink into the plain ; 
and there also was the line of the territory of 
the Hamites, while eastwards it stretched far 
away, perhaps almost to 'Tadmor. Although 
one general name was given to the whole of 
this possession, yet certain portions had spe- 
tific names to distinguish them. Thus, the 
rich portion about Damascus, encircled by the 
two rivers Abana and Pharpar, and reaching 
tothe lakes in which these rivers are lost, 
was called Arqam Naharaim, or “ Aram of 
the Two Rivers.” While the plains beyond 
were generally known by this term, Padan 
Aram, or “the Plains of Aram.” A native of 
this country was called Aram, or an “ Aram- 
ite.” It might easily be anticipated that a 
people possessing so rich a country, and a 
capital of such commercial and political im- 
portance as Damascus from the first neces- 
sarily must have been, would increase in im- 
portance and power. So in after years we 
find the king of Aram a great and powerful 
sovereign, continually making war with the 
Israelites, and frequently defeating them and 
taking from them their possessions. And 
when the dominions of these Aramites became 
considerably more extensive, still the same 
name of Aram was preserved for the whole— 
the name which has invariably been rendered 
into our version by “ Syria.” 

It seems to have been somewhere in the 
vlains east of Damascus that Haran, a son of 
Terah, settled, and built a city whick he 
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called by his own name. Before that time, 
he and his father and his brothers had dwelt 
in Mesopotamia. 

It seems that a large proportion of the 
Shemite race remained actually in Shinar 
long after the other tribes had gone. And 
although one division of the Shemites had, 
as we have seen, crossed’ westwards and taken 
possession of Tadmor, and of southern Syria, 
yet great numbers still remained behind, and 
that tribe especially from whom God’s chosen 
people, the Israelites, were descended. Thus 
we see that, even at the time of the Disper- 
sion, the descendants of Shem were espe- 
cially favored, and perhaps, as we have before 
surmised, amongst them a clearer knowledge 
of the true God had been preserved. 

We should just remark here an interesting 
notice in Genesis 10: 25, where we are told 
that Eber had two sons. One was Peleg, 
“for in his days the earth was divided.” Now 
Peleg does mean “ division,” but the transla- 
tion should rather have been “ for in his days 
the earth was cut into canals,” the verb there 
used referring rather to a mechanical division 
of land, such as ploughing or cutting, than to 
a political division. We have no doubt that 
this notice, short as it is, is a-record of the 
first cutting of some of those canals which 
are found in such numbers between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates; and the elder son of 
Eber, who was probably a man of great con- 
sequence in the country, and had large pos- 
sessions, devised that way of improving the 
land; and was hence surnamed a divider, or, 
strictly, in the modern English term, “ nav- 
vie.” We do not know whether this has 
ever been pointed out before, but we believe 
that what we are stating is philologically cor- 
rect. Peleg was the ancestor of Terah. And 
when Terah was an old man, he started with 
all his family from Mesopotamia and reached 
the city of Haran, and there he died. It was 
from Haran that Abram was called to go and, 
take possession of the land of Canaan, which 
was promised to him and his descendants. 
Where Haran exactly was situated we do not 
know. It has been admitted by almost gen- 
eral consent that this city was beyond the Ew 
phrates ; and many believe that the ruins of 
Haran, south of Orfah, in Mesopotamia, show 
the site of Terah’s burial-place. We do not 
concur’in this; we believe that, so far from 
Haran being in Mesopotamia, it was situated 
within a short distance only of Damascus. 
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However much opposed this is to the gener- 
ally received idea, we have strong grounds for 
making such an assertion, and can_ bring 
powerful arguments forward in support of it.* 

We will suppose, then, that Haran was sit- 
vated east of Damascus, and not far from the 
three lakes into which the rivers fall. Abram 
and his kinsmen would probably, while: they 
resided there, have much intercourse with the 
people of the city. Living in the plain, their 
riches would consist in their flocks of sheep 
and goats, and their horses, and herds of cat- 
tle and camels. To Damascus they would 
naturally at all times resort, as the great 
market where the live stock would be sold or 
exchanged for the luxuries of the town. 

There at all times would be found most 
probably individuals from the different Hamite 
tribes who dwelt within a few days of the 
city, and who would come likewise to pur- 
chase some of the wares for which Damascus 
was so early famed. Their wild appearance 
and savage manners would make them objects 
of special dislike to the more civilized and 
better-educated inhabitants of the city, and 
they were likely enough to be a byword 
among all the Shemites. 

We do not wish to make it appear that at 
this early period a very high degree of civil- 
ization had been attained by the inhabitants 
of Damascus; yet even then it is far from 
being improbable that some advances might 
already have been made in the different arts. 
We find, at a later time, when the Israelites 
came up out of Egypt, that iron was in use 
in Bashan, which was probably one of che 
countries most backward in civnization; and 
‘tis more than probable that this ironware 
came from Damascus. But, besides, there is 
a tendency among Easterns, and perhaps not 
only among Easterns, to consider all foreign- 
ers as greatly inferior to themselves; so that 
prejudice would have much to do with the 
_ opinion that the Aramites would have of the 
Hamite tribes. We bring this forward in 
order that we may realize more fully the feel- 
ings of Abraham (who, although not an inhab- 
itant of Damascus, was a Shemite) when he 
was about to leave his kindred and his friends 
to dwell in the midst of a people whom he 
had always been used to look upon with aver- 

* We should refer the reader to some extremely 
valuable papers on this subject by Miss Fanny 
Corbeux, printed in the Journal of Sacred Litera- 


ture, and in the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Liveraure. 
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sion. He took with him his wife, his nephew 
Lot, and Eliezer, a native of Damascus, ag 
his chief servant, and passing through the 
land of Canaan, he encamped on the plains 
of Moreh, near Shechem. 

Abraham and his father were thus the fist 
descendants of Shem who settled in a land 
which a few centuries after was the exclusive 
possession of the Shemites, and from which 
the original settlers, the Hamites, were in 
aftertimes almost entirely expelled. 

Let us now make a hasty review of the 
provinces into which the countries east and 
west of Judea were divided at the time that 
Abraham first entered the land, and of the 
different races who inhabited them. 

In the west of Jordan the number of the 
different people mentioned is very great, but, 
as in the present day, the difference of name 
is used to distinguish one tribe from another, 
and is not used to denote a separate race, we 
may assume that, with few exceptions, the 
language spoken by all these Hamite tribes 
was the same; and except when some broad 
distinction was actually marked out by the 
geographical features of the country, we may 
suppose that the habits and customs of these 
people varied but little. 

The most important tribes seem to have 
been the Anakim, who inhabited the moun 
tainous country in the south of Judea, and 
who were a very powerful people, and of great 
stature; the Jebusites, a small tribe who in- 
habited the mountains about Jebus, where 
Jerusalem now stands; the Hivites, some of 
whom had possession of the land on the foot 
of Hermon, and others of the country about 
Mount Ephraim ; the Hittites, who were scat- 
tered over different parts of the plain country, 
some about Nazareth, and others as far south 
as Hebron ; the Perizzites, who dwelt in the 
plain of Coelesyria; the Canaanites, properly 
so called, who inhabited Pheenicia; the Gib, 
lites, who had Lebanon; and the Philistines, 
who dwelt in the fine plains reaching from 
the foot of the southern mountains of Judea 
to the Mediterranean. All the tribes except 
the Philistines had, as we have seen, come 
across the Desert into Northern Syria, and 
then gradually taken possession of the whole 
land. But the Philistines had come from the 
race of Hamites who, after reaching the Per- 
sian Gulf, had passed through Arabia, and 
crossed the Straits of Bab-el-Mandab into 
Ethiopia, and thence journeying northwards, 
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had at last settled in the fruitful lands of 
Philistia. Other tribes are mentioned, but of 
the exact territory which they occupied we 
are not certain, One other great tribe should 
not be passed over, since it had representa- 
tives on the west of Jordan. The western 
portion of the Dead Sea, and a portion of the 
country northwards near the river, had been 
taken by some of the Amorites. This great 
tribe dwelt east of Jordan, and of them we 
shall have much to say when we come to men- 
tion that country. It had become‘so numer- 
ous, that many settlements were made by the 
Amorites among the tribes of which we have 
now been speaking, so that a sketch of the 
people west of Jordan would be incomplete 
without them. 

The whole land east of Jordan was, as we 
have already seen, entirely in the possession 
of one great and powerful race, known by the 
name of Rephaim. They were not only a 
very numerous and very warlike pcople, but 
were celebrated for their great stature, so that 
in aftertimes their name come to be the word 
which was used to denote a giant.* Like all 


these races, the Rephaim were divided into 


several tribes, each of which had its own ter- 
ritory. The most important of these tribes 
were the Emim, whose southern boundary 
was about the lower part of the Dead Sea, 
while all the high land above the Sea belonged 
to them as far as the river Arnon, which was 
the frontier of another tribe of the Rephaim, 
called the Amorites, All the country lying 
between the Arnon and the Jabbok, as far 
westward as the Jordan, belonged to these 
Amorites; while on the east of them dwelt 
again another tribe of Rephaim, who were 
aflerwards driven out by the Amorites, the 
descendants of Lot, and called by these peo- 
ple Zanzummim. The Jabbok formed the 
southern limit of the kingdom of Bashan, 
where the largest and most powerful division 
of the Rephaim were located. Their terri- 
tory reached the whole way from the Jabbok 
to near the banks of the Pharpar, the Jordan 
and the Sea of Galilee bounding it on the 
west, and a chain of mountains some five days 
east of the Sea of Galilee, and called the 
mountains of Bashan, forming the eastern 
limit of the territory. 

From the westward side of the Sea of 
Tiberias it appears as if the eastern shore was 


* This is literally the case. Rapha in Hebrew 
Means a giant, Raphaim is simply the plural form. 
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lined by high mountains; but if we ascend 
them, and gain the height above, a plain so 
extensive meets the eye that our vision east 
wards is limited only by the horizon. It is, 
in fact, a great tract of table-land, elevated 
about the height of two thousand feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and, with the 
exception of a few hills which here and there 
appear dotted about, it extends in one con- 
tinued plain as far as the mountains of Ba- 
shan; and these only come as a kind of fenee 
across it, for beyond them again the same 
even ground extends to the Euphrates. Of 
this plain, between the Sea of Galilee and the 
mountains of Bashan, which formed a portion 
of the ancient Land of Bashan, we are going 
to speak more at large. The first time we 
actually read of any city of this country, is in 
Abram’s time, when four chiefs of warlike 
tribes on the other side of the Desert crossed 
over on a predatory expedition, and reached 
the Land of Bashan, when they were met 
and opposed by the Rephaim, who, however, 
were defeated in a battle at Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim.* 

After this encouragement the four chiefs 
proceeded southwards, and fought others of 
the Rephaim, until they came to far south of 
the Dead Sea, where the Horim dwelt.t 
These were likewise defeated, and the in- 
vaders turned again northwards. They seem 
to have been a very powerful horde, for the 
whole country east and west of Jordan yielded 
to them. But the chiefs of the five cities in 
the plain below the Dead Sea, who had been 
fourteen years already tributary to these chiefs 
of Shinar, rallied their people and attempted 
to averge themselves on the marauders. A 
battle was fought in the vale of Siddim, which 
was a marshy plain and full of bituminous 
wells. Two of the chiefs of the plain fell, 
and the four robber leaders, again victorious, 
carried off all the plunder they could, and re- 
treated hastily with a number of prisoners, 
before a greater force could be collected 
against them. 

It was then that Abram, hearing that his 
nephew was amongst the captives, set off with 
a few of his trusty attendants, and, after pur- 
suing the enemy to Dan, he there fell upon 


* See Gen. 14, 


t In mentioning the different Rapha tribes we 
omitted the Horim, because their country lay much 
to the south of that which we shall consider in this 
essay. 
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them, and took back all the spoil and liber- 
ated his nephew Lot, Not content with that, 
he pursued the fugitives towards Damascus, 
and near that city he completely routed them. 
The course which these people took both on 
entering Canaan and on leaving it, gives a 
good clue to their direction across the Desert. 

From our knowledge of that country at the 
present day, we should have said, & priori, 
that a party of marauders in coming from 
Mesopotamia would keep as long as possible 
near the Euphrates, and then strike across 
for Tadmor, one of the only places in the 
Desert where there is at all times an abun- 
dance of water; from Tadmor they would 
make directly for the plains of Syria, and so 
go southward, laying waste the country before 
ithem. And so when we find that they first 
appear not far from Damascus, and then work 
‘their way southwards, and on the return jour- 
ney, when they are pursued, take nearly the 
‘same course, we have strong presumption in 
favor of the path which would be taken under 
similar circumstances in the present day, being 
in those days also the one pursued by travel- 
lers across the Desert. 

After these events we read no more of this 
Land of Bashan nor of its people for six cen- 
turies. During that time, however, the whole 
number of the Rephaim in the east of Jordan 
shad not much increased. Two of the tribes 
had been almost annihilated, and their terri- 
tory had become the possession of the de- 
scendants of Lot—the Moabites occupying the 
and by the Dead Sea as far as the Arnon, 
which had been the territory of the Emim, 
and the Ammonites taking possession of the 
land of that tribe of the Rephaim whom in 
their language they called Zanzummim.* On 
the other hand, the Amorites and the Bashan- 
ites had not only increased internally, but 
their population was probably augmented by 
those who escaped the sword of the Moabites 
and Ammonites, and who would naturally 
seek refuge among their Hamite brethren. 
We have here again another instance of the 
way in which the Shemites were especially fa- 
vored. The Moabites and Ammonites, being 
descendants of Lot, were permitted to destroy 
the Hamites, who occupied the land before 
them, and even received especial assistance 
from God to enable them to do what other- 


* These we believe to be the Zuzim mentioned 
in Genesis, 14, and of whom we hear nothing 
afterwards. 
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wise would have been impossible for them 
We have already alluded to the large blocks 
of basalt which are found scattered over the 
country east of Jordan, and to the fact of the 
Rephaim having made use of these to build 
their houses and cities. Situated as they were 
on the very edge of the Desert, and exposed 
at all times to the attacks of the nomadic 
tribes, who were every year increasing in 
number, it was very important to them to have 
their towns well fortified. Many of their 
cities were very large, and surrounded ‘by 
walls, and so solidly built that when the peo- 
ple were intrenched within their towns they 
might well be thought invincible. 

During the same number of years, from 
their first migration, that we have seen the 
Rephaim grow into a very numerous and 
powerful people, the Aramites, their neigh- 
bors, had likewise made great advances, and 
had even thus early established a kingdom, 
which in later times became a terror to the 
whole land of Judea. Nor had the progress 
of civilization on the eastern side of the Desert 
been less active. The descendants of the 
robber chiefs who had come over to plunder 
the outlying towns of Canaan, were now sor 
ereigns of a more settled and established 
monarchy, and the people conducted their 
wars in a more organized way. Commerce 
was developing—the rich produce of India, 
spices, and other valuables were brought to 
Damascus, while the merchants in return, who 
traded there, took back the rich silks and the 
wares and the fruits of Syria. From its posi- 
tion, Damascus would be the point to which 
all the great caravans would make ; Jying on 
the extreme west of the Desert, it would be 
the harbor for which they would steer, and 
where the wares would be unloaded. 

A large proportion of the ladings of these 
caravans would be destined for the city itself 
whose markets would supply all the country 
round; while the rest would be sent to Sidon, 
perhaps, which even then may have exported 
merchandise beyond the seas. As commerce 
opened, the arts would develop; the nece* 
sity would soon be felt for tools of various 
kinds, and Damascus soon became celebrated 
for the skill of her workers in iron and other 
metals. The trade of the smith, which in all 
countries has been an important one, but e& 
pecially among warlike and half-civilized nt 
tions, must here have been highly estimated. 

* Deut. 2: 9. 
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Among the Highland clans, in times past, 
the successful smith was.one of the most in- 
fluential members of the community, and so, 
doubtless, here, the man who could forge the 
best arms, and wield them too, would be con- 
sidered the most valuable person in the state, 
and honor would be paid him accordingly. 
Indeed, it is interesting to find, in later times, 
that the royal name or title of the kings of 
Syria was Hadad or Ben-hadad, that is, Smith 
or Son of a Smith; * and when, on one occa- 
sion, a usurper of altogether another family 
stepped in, he actually assumed for his family 
the honored name of Smithson.t 

Of course the fabrication of arms would be 
one of the most profitable occupations in the 
town, For to the arm-shops of Damascus 
people from all the countries around would 
repair. The stout Bashanite, and the wary 
son of Ishmael, who had for many a day 
saved up the goods he had robbed to exchange 
them for a weapon of which he could be cer- 
tain, and the possession of which he knew 
would give him such importance among his 
tribe. 

While secure within their own city gate, the 
amorers might demand any sum they chose 
for their wares, feeling the additional satisfac- 
tion of levying, in turn, a heavy toll on those 
who they knew full well would never let an 
opportunity pass of robbing them. 

This is the state of advancement which we 
suppose the Aramites and the Rephaim to 
have attained at the time when the Israelites 
came out of Egypt, and after wandering about 
for nearly forty years, had arrived in the land 
of the Moabites, at the southern border of the 
Dead Sea. With the Moabites and the Am- 
monites, being of their own blood, the chil- 
dren of Israel were not to interfere ; but they 
had full permission, if a friendly passage were 
refused them through the country of the 
Rephaim, to take the land by force, and were 
promised the victory over this formidable 
people if they would only put their trust in 
God. The Israelites, while waiting in the 
land of Moab, dispatched a messenger to 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, to request leave 
to pass through his land, solemnly engaging 
themselves to pay for all the provisions they 


* So in many other instances the chief was 
called Hadad, or some derivative of Hadad. See 
1 Kings 11: 14, 23. 


t 2 Kings 18:3. Hazael, who slew his master; 
his son we find took the name of Ben-hadad. 
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took by the way. To this request Sihon gave 
a positive refusal; so, at the command of 
Moses, the Jews advanced and crossed ‘the 
Arnon, which formed the southern boundary 
of the land of the Amorites, and declared 
open war against theirking. It was notwithe 
out great apprehension that many of the peo- 
ple obeyed this order. ‘The scouts who had 
been sent out at different times to reconnoitre 
the country, had brought back such terrific 
accounts of the number of the Rephaim, of 
their great strength, their gigantic size, and 
of the almost impregnable nature of the great 
stone cities which they inhabited,* that when 
the intention of Moses was first known, many 
of the people murmured, and, mistrusting the 
God who had delivered them already from so 
many dangers, cried out that they were being 
led to certain death. But Moses believed in 
the promises of God, and so did two of the 
spies—Caleb and Joshua; and they cheered 
on the people, who were soon to learn what 
wonders God would enable them to perform. 
Sihon intrenched himself in his capital, Hesh- 
bon; the Israelites marched upon it, laying 
waste the towns and villages in their way. 
They then besieged the city and took it, and 
put Sihon and his family tothe sword. Many 
of his people shared the same fate, for the 
Israelites overcame the whole country, and 
took every town and city. Those whoescaped, 
fled; some-of them to their brethren. the 
Rephaim of Bashan, and others probably to 
the children of Ammon, who, although they 
were sure of being left in peace by the chil- 
dren of Israel, as the Moabites had been, yet 
looked upon them as dangerous aggressors,; 
and although they did not dare as yet openly 
to oppose them, they considered them really 
in the light of enemies. 

The only remaining territory which the 
Rephaim now possessed was the kingdom of 
Bashan. 

Og, the king of this country, was the chief 
whose name inspired fear more than that of 
almost any one in those times, 

His name, and the reputation of his great 
strength, had long since reached the Israel- 
ites. Many wanderers they must have met 
in their journey who would give them the 
most vivid account of the power of the great 
chief of Bashan, and tell of the wonders he 
and his people did. Many a tale had they 
listened to of the numbers this man had 


* Numbers 18: 28, . 
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slain with his own hand, and of the utter im- 
possibility of wounding him. If the Israelites 
had not an exalted idea of his power, it was 
not the fault of the narrators, for never was 
an Eastern guilty of spoiling his story for 
want of exaggeration. 

On the other hand, Og had heard, no doubt 
with some dismay, of the defeat of his neigh- 
bor King Sihon; but still he felt how much 
stronger he was, and had all confidence of 
repelling the invading army. Again the order 
was given to advance. The river Jabbok was 
crossed, and the Israelites were suffered to 
move on through the fertile plain of southern 
Bashan, without, as far as appears from the 
account in Deuteronomy, any opposition be- 
ing offered to them. Now, in the centre of 
Bashan, almost midway between the Sea of 
Galilee and the mountains of Bashan, the 
rich plain to which we have so often alluded, 
is interrupted by a tract of country which, as 
a geological formation, is perhaps one of the 
most remarkable with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

From the fertile land, on which scarcely a 
stone can be found, there suddenly rises an 
island of basalt; ‘it can best be conceived by 
calling it an island, for the irregular edge, as 
it rises abruptly from the soil below, exactly 
resembles a rocky coast. The general form 
of this volcanic island is oval, the two diame- 
ters measuring respectively about sixty and 
twenty miles. It lies nearly north and south, 
with the longer diameter in that line. The 
interior is rent in the most wonderful manner. 
Great fissures are found in many parts, and 
so wide, that they cannot be crossed by man 
or beast, and extending for a distance of sev- 
eral miles.. In short, we cannot give a better 
idea of this region than by comparing it, as 
we have done elsewhere, rather to the appear- 
ance presented by some portions of the moon 
than to any formation we have in the earth. 
In such a place it will easily be conceived that 
a small body of men well acquainted with the 
locality might keep at bay a large army. This 
region is now called El-Lejah, and was in 
former times known by the name of Argob. 
The first word means a rope; the second, a 
rocky tract. The Arabic term El-Lejah was 
probably used to represent the way in which 
this district is cut off from the rest of the 
plain, enclosed as it were with a line. All 
round this region of Argob the cities of the 
Rephaim were built, and even in the interior, 
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among the wildest recesses of this*rocky place, 
numerous towns and villages were plaeed, 
which, except to the inhabitants themselves, 
were totally inaccessible. It was in the west- 
ern side of Argob, and about midway between 
its northern and southern limits, that the cap. 
ital city, the city of Edrei, was placed. At 4 
distance of scarcely more than three hundred 
yards from the plain, it was built actually 
among the black basalt socks, and thus held 
a very strong position. The Rephaim no 
doubt considered all their cities to be of such 
extraordinary strength, that none but a very 
powerful army could take them. But these 
cities of Argob, above all, were deemed utterly 
impregnable. The children of Israel, it seems, 
were suffered to advance a long way acrow 
the plain of Bashan before they met with any 
determined resistance ; they may, indeed, 
have had skirmishes with Og’s people, but at 
all events no account of any pitched battle is 
given. On the contrary, the Rephaim probs 
bly, like most people who build strong places, 
liked fighting behind walls, and preferred en- 
gaging the invading army within the rocks of 
Argob, where, if they once became entangle(, 
they might be harassed with impunity, to 
meeting them in battle in the open field. 
And besides, however lightly they may before 
have been inclined to treat this army of Jews, 
now, since the conquest of the Amorites, they 
must have felt some fear of them. 

The Israelites still continued their march 
northward, until they found themselves before 
the capital Edrei. Had Og remained within 
the city, humanly speaking, it would have 
been impossible for the Israelites to have 
conquered him. The only hope they would 
have had of taking the place would be bya 
long siege, and that would hardly have been 
possible to maintain, because they could not 
without great difficulty invest the city. The 
western side, next the plain, they might watch 
and cut off all supplies from that quarter, the 
most fruitful indeed in that part of Bashan; 
but to reach the eastern side of Edrei, they 
must have penetrated some distance among 
the rocks ; and not only would this have been 
too dangerous a work to attempt, but even 
were they able to watch ever so well on that 
side, the people of Argob, knowing all the 
winding ways within the rocks, could always 
have managed to bring provisions to the city 
without being seen. The only real hope of 
taking the city was by drawing the Rephaim 
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out into the plain. Whether some ruse was 
employed to entice the people from their 
stronghold, or whether Og, in full confidence 
of his great strength and invulnerability, 
planned a sudden attack, or, as we should now 
say, a sortie, on the Israelites as they lay be- 
fore the city, we are not told. 

Either would be difficult: it would require 
no small amount of skill to entice these peo- 
ple from behind walls; and it is more im- 
probable that such a people should of their 
own free will risk a battle in the open field. 

We confess that we have often wondered 
how it had happened that Og had been 
brought to fight in the plain, and in thinking 
over it felt quite convinced that there must 
have been some almost miraculous interfer- 
ence in favor of the Israelites. — 

Now, from a casual notice in another place,* 
we actually find that God sent a special 
scourge among these Rephaim in the shape 
of swarms of hornets, which, we may sup- 
pose, harassed them so mueh in their stone- 
houses, that they were driven out of their 
towns, and preferred the alternative of meet- 
ing the Israelites to perishing from the stings 
of these creatures. So, forced from his city, 
Og met the Israelites in the plain, and in a 
pitched battle he was defeated and Edrei 
taken. 

The Rephaim were now panic-stricken on 
hearing of the death ‘of their mighty king, 
and as many as could escape made their way 
tothe land of the Ammonites. With Edrei 
most of the cities of Argob fell into the hands 
of the Jews; and following up their great 
victory with renewed ardor and confidence, 
they ultimately took every one of the cities 
and towns of Bashan, the whole of Og’s 
kingdom. The eastermost city was Salcah, 
which was situated on the southern slope of 
the mountain range which formed the limit 
of Bashan in the east; so, in giving the limit 
of Og’s kingdom, the: sacred historian says, 
“all Bashan unto Salcah.”t 

To the west, Og’s kingdom seems to have 


* Joshua, 24: 12. 


+ Most probably Sihon had in the same manner 
been forced out of Heshbon; and to this especial 
assistance from God the Israelites owed the con- 
quest of the land of the Amorites in the first in- 
stance, as they were now indebted to the same 
cause for their victory over the Bashanites. We 
Venture thus to supply a void in one part of the 
sacred narrative from another part of the same, 
Without attempting any rationalistic explanation. 


t Deut. 3. 
THIRD SERIES, LIVING AGE. 
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extended to the Sea of Galilee; at all events, 
all that country was a land of Rephaim; but 
whether the land west of Argob was included 
under the name,of Bashan is doubtful, prob- 
ably not from Deut. 3; 10, where Edrei 
seems to represent the western limit of 
Bashan. The country between Argob and 
the Sea of Galilee and the Jordan, was di- 
vided into two provinces called Golan and 
Geshur; * and the southernmost portion of 
Og’s territory, consisting of the mountainous 
country north of the river Jabbok, was called 
Gilead. The whole of this country was now 
the territory of the Israelites, this wonderful 
land of the giants, these cities,“ with high 
walls, gates, and bars,” which, it had been 
thought, no mortal would ever venture to at- 
tack; all this land, which for centuries had 
been in the exclusive possession of the de- 
scendants of Ham, was now, in an incredibly 
short time, transferred into the hands of a 
Semitic race, and was become the possession 
of the descendants of him to whom’God had 
made a promise many centuries before that 
his seed should inherit this land. 

To the tribes of Reuben and Gad all the 
land of the Amorites was allotted, together 
with that portion of Og’s dominions which lay 
in the southern part of Gilead; while the 
northern part of Gilead, and all the rest of 
Og’s country, was given to the half-tribe of 
Manasseh. 

The only Rephaim who now remained east 
of the Jordan, were those who had sought 
shelter among the Moabites and Ammonites. 
The people of Moab and Ammon were a con- 
tinual annoyance in after years to the Israel- 
ites; for centuries they made periodical in- 
roads} upon the country west of the Jordan, 
and laid waste the land, and drove away the 
cattle, as the Arab tribes do at the present 
day, till now and then the people became ex- 
asperated, and organized an expedition against 
them. And then they were rarely able fully 
to punish them, for in their own wild rocks on 
the mountains of Moab they were almost in- 
accessible, and it was only when they could 
be drawn out into the open field that any sig- 
nal vengeance could be taken.{ One of their 
chief cities, Kir Moab, or “ the city of Moab,” 

* Now called Jaulén and Jedir. The radicals 
in the Hebrew and Arabic, in the first name, are 


the same in the second, one of them only is. 
altered. 


Tt See, for instance, 2 Kings 13: 20. 
{ 2 Kings 3: 21, 26. 
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was perched on a rock far above the Dead 
Sea, to which a narrow, winding path led up, 
which a few men from above could so effectu- 
ally command, that if a whole army tried to 
scale the rock, scarcely a man would reach 
the top alive, so exposed would they all be to 
the missiles of all kinds, arrows, spears, and 
huge stones which would be hurled down 
upon them. 

This strong place still preserves its ancient 
name in the form Kerak. It was taken by 
the Crusaders after a siege, and held some 
time by them, and incorrectly supposed to be 
Petra or Edom. Now, it is the only inhabited 
place.east of the Dead Sea, and the people 
who dwell there are worthy representatives of 
the old Moabites; for no place is more diffi- 
cult of access or more insecure to remain in, 
when once reached, than Kerak, owing to the 
brutal behavior of its savage people. After 


the conquest of all this country, the Israelites 
crossed the Jordan; and after a series of 
battles with, and victories over, the village 
chiefs, they were not long in possessing them- 
selves of nearly the whole of that land which 
had been promised to them. Some of the 
Rephaim still remained and several tribes of 


Hamités. Of these the most powerful were 
the Philistines. Many of the mountainous 
parts, as Jebus, were still untaken, but the 
greater part of the fruitful land was divided 
amongst those tribes of Israel who had not 
obtained a possession on the east of Jordan. 
In subduing this country, the conquest of one 
chief after another was very rapid, although 
the battles were sometimes bloody and hard 
fought. The land then, as it is now in the 
East, was under some nominal head, although 
each town had its chief, just as each village 
at the present day has its hereditary sheikh, 
whose appointment is nominally sanctioned 
by the Porte; but, in the weak and rotten 
state of the Turkish empire, the sheikh is all- 
powerful over his village and among his own 
people; and you may still find now, as then, 
a king of Jarmuth, and a king of Eglon, and 
a king of Lakish.* We will not enter into 
particulars as to the division of the land west 
of Jordan, because we are especially concerned 
in this Essay with the Rephaim and their 
country east of Jordan. 

The half-tribe of Manasseh kept Bashan 
until the Assyrians carried them away with 
the other tribes, and during the whole of that 

* Joshua, 10. 
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time little mention is made of this country. 
That it was always a very wealthy province 
there is no doubt, since it contains some ox 
the richest lands in the East. 

The corn it produced, and the cattle which 
it reared, would find always a ready market 
at Damascus and Samaria, and other great 
cities. Its timber was likewise celebrated: 
the oak of Bashan, so often mentioned in the 
Scriptures, was in constant demand, and sup- 
plied the dockyards of the Pheenicians.* Un- 
der the Assyrians we know little or nothing 
of Bashan; but in later times, under the 
Roman sway, it became again a very,impor- 
tant province, and it was divided into several 
political divisions, Argob being called Trach- 
onitis, the country east of Argob, as far as the 
great mountains, Batanwa, while the whole 
province was named Auranitis.t 

The old cities and towns which had been 
built by the ancient Rephaim were again in- 
habited, new buildings erected, the largest 
cities adorned, and, as was usual with the Ro- 
mans, even in their most outlying provinces, 
the theatre was not forgotten. ‘The temples 
generally had to be built, but many of their 
dwelling-houses were adapted simply from the 
older buildings of the Rephaim. The greatest 
of their cities were Bozrah, Kanatha or Ken- 
ath, Saleah, Kerioth, Edrei, and indeed all 
the large places of more ancient times were 
converted into important towns under the new 
rule. The importance which was attached to 
this province by the Romans is likewise seen 
from the great engineering works which were 
carried out under them. A road was actually 
cut right through Trachonitis, the wild Argob. 
It led from Damascus to Rabbath Ammon, 
the capital of the Children of Ammon, An- 
other road was made in a direct line across 
the Desert from Salcah to Basrah on the 
Tigris, a distance of not less than nine hun- 
dred miles. We see from this under what 
subjection the Arab tribes must have been in 
those times. ‘Then, as under the powerful 
sway of King Solomon, the journey across 
the Desert was perfectly safe, and merchants 
could engage without risk to convey the most 
precious wares between Syria and Assyria. 
The Arab tribes were then the shepherds and 
the cattle-dealers of the community. At cer 
tain times large fairs were held, and the 


* See Ezek. 27: 6. 


+ Batanzea, a Romanized foam of Dosti and 
Auranitis, the Latin form of Hauran. 
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y. choicest breed of horses and the finest camels 
e would be brought without fear to market. 
%¢ Bf Under such a government the Arabs formed 
useful and valuable members of the common- 
h wealth.* 
et As the Roman power decreased the Arabs 
at became less manageable, and the road across 
I: the Desert was soon closed. Again another 
he conqueror came—the Saracen; and under 
Pp him, for a certain period, there was a new 
n- show of life and vigor. But when Bashan 
ng became a province of the Ottoman empire its 
he prosperity was gone; first, the more distant 
or cities of the plain had to be given up, owing 
ral to the continued incursions of the nomadic 
ch- tribes; then the nearer towns were left deso- 
he late, until each year saw some other place 
ole given up, and the country more and more en- 
croached on by the Arabs. 
en Thus we find that the Land of Bashan has 
In- been in the possession of many races. First, 
est the Rephaim, the earliest settlers who occu- 
Ro- pied the country during many centuries ; then 
ces, the Hebrews, the Assyrians, the Romans, the 
les Saracens, and the Turks. But, although the 
rele land is in this day nominally a Turkish pos- 
the session, the real lords of the country are the 
test Druzes, who are now almost the only inhabi- 
en tants of this once most populous land. 
all When this remarkable people first settled 
rere there is not recorded, nor are we any better 
new informed as to the race to which they origi- 
1 to nally belonged. They have probably been 
seen established there some centuries; but al- 
rere though they have some traditions among 
ally themselves, no account which has yet trans- 
gob. pired has given us any real clue to the former 
non, history of thispeople. Atthe present day their 
An- number in Bashan amounts to about seven 
ross @ thousand fighting men, which will give a pop- 
the ulation of from twenty-eight thousand to thirty 
hun- thousand souls; but in Lebanon it is much 
what Hi creater, probably eight times the number of 
nin @ those in Bashan. From this we should be 
erful tempted at first to infer that the original 
cross stock had settled in Lebanon, and that the 
hans more eastern members of the same race had 
4 been offshoots from the others, and, moreover, 
syria. 
and * In that remarkable chapter of Ezekiel, 27, 
t cer- Where such a graphic description is given of the 
| the tiches of Tyre, its grandeur, and its great com- 
merce with all parts of the world, it is said the 
“Princes of Kedar, occupied with thee, in lambs 
and rams and. goats; in these were they thy mer- 
, and chants.” By the princes of Kedar are meant the 
Arab chieftains. 
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at the present day the number of those in 
Bashan is actually being increased by addi- 
tional wanderers from Lebanon. But this is 
not sufficient reason for affirming as certain 
that the Druzes of Bashan are more recent 
settlers than others. On the contrary, we are 
ourselves led to believe, from other considera- 
tions, that the Druzes of the Hauran were the 
earliest immigrants of the Druze race into 
Western Asia. 

Now that we have traced, though neces- 
sarily in a very imperfect manner, the history 
of the Land of Bashan from the time of its 
early peopling by the Rephaim down to the 
present occupation of the country by the 
Druzes, we shall first give a rapid sketch of 
the journeys of the few travellers who have 
visited Bashan in modern times, and then 
allude to our own particular researches in 
that country. Before the early part of the 
present century it does not appear that any 
European had attempted to explore the 
ancient Bashan. The first traveller seems to 
have been Seetzen, who was in the Russian 
diplomatic service, and who having been resi- 
dent some time at Damascus, where he had 
heard various accounts of remarkable cities in 
the Hauran (the name by which the. ancient 
Bashan is now known *) determined to inves- 
tigate the truth of these stories himself. He 
accordingly set out, attended by one man, and 
succeeded in reaching a few of the more 
northern towns. He met with considerable 
difficulty, and after a few unsuccessful attempts 
at penetrating farther, he was obliged to 
return to Damascus. He subsequently went 
to the East of the Sea of Galilee, and then 
continued his course southwards through the 
country east of Jordan, and was the first 
traveller who went round the Dead Sea. 
Seetzen was undoubtedly a traveller of great 
enterprise, and it is to be regretted that he 
did not leave us more detailed accounts of his 
journey. 

Four years later Burckhardt, who had been 
preparing some time for an extensive journey 
of discovery, and had devoted himself already 
at Aleppo to the study of the language and 
customs of the Arabs, having heard of Seet- 
zen’s visit to the ancient Bashan, and of his 
discoveries there, determined to explore the 


* The name HaurAn is likewise twice mentioned 
in Scripture. 


t For the account of his journey, see his letters 
addressed to Baron Zach, the astronomer of Gotha. 
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country thoroughly. The difficulties he knew 
would be very great; if he travelled as a Eu- 
ropean he would be altogether thwarted by 
the jealousy of the natives, and might even 
not be allowed to return in safety to Damas- 
cus. So he dressed himself in the garb of a 
native of Syria, and hiring an ass, not so 
much to carry the things he had need of as to 
secure the friendship and protection of its 
owner, who likewise would act as his guide, 
he set out upon his adventurous journey. 

The population of the Hauran consisted 
then, as it does now, of three distinct sects— 
the Druzes, who far outnumbered all the other 
inhabitants, the Muslems of the towns, and 
the Christians. The latter are not numerous, 
only a few families being found in some of the 
towns, who had probably gone there to escape 
the persecution of the Muslems of Damas- 
cus. Even in the Hauran they were ill- 
treated and despised, so universally in the 
East is the Christian persecuted. 

From the Druzes he could hardly hope for 
& very courteous reception, as they are alike 
enemies to Christians and Muslems, and were 
so totally unacquainted with Europeans, that 
he would not be distinguished from a native 


Syrian; and as they were really the rulers 
of the country, he endeavored to travél as 
secretly as possible, so as not to attract their 


notice. On the other hand, from the Mus- 
lems he could expect little better treatment, 
and might even be exposed to more real 
danger from the fanatics of this sect than 
from the Druzes. So his only hope was in 
the Christians, and to them he had a letter 
from their patriarch at Damascus. He like- 
wise obtained a firman from the governor of 
Damascus commanding that all respect and 
attention should be shown him by the Mus- 
lem subjects of the Porte; but this, he says, 
he found of little use, the Turkish authority 
in the Hauran even then being only nominal. 

On leaving Damascus, he went for some 
distance along the road which is taken by the 
caravans of pilgrims to Mekka, and is called 
Derb-el-Haj, or “the Pilgrim’s Road.” It is 
nearly the line of the old Roman road between 
Damascus and Gerasa. After following it to 
beyond Es-Senamein, “the City of the Two 
Idols,” he struck eastward and reached the 
city of Edhr’a, the ancient Edrei. On the 
way he had been threatened with another 
danger, and one which he had reason to fear 
might haunt him through his whole journey, 
that of being attacked by the nomadic Arabs, 
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who at certain times literally in swarms fre- 
quent this thinly peopled country.* 

He describes his astonishment at the ancient 
buildings he found in Edrei. Instead of meet- 
ing with some ruined sites such as are found 
elsewhere, here he had before him houses, 
many of which were evidently so ancient that 
they might well have been standing at the 
time when Og dwelt in this place. Burck- 
hardt does not seem to have been very well 
acquainted with Scripture history, nor did it 
appear that he was urged by any enthusiastic 
desire of bringing forward proofs of the ac- 
curacy of the Mosaic account, and so his tes- 
timony to the great antiquity of the towns of 
the Haurdn is of all the greater value. 

After leaving Edrei, he kept close to the 

border of El-Lejah, the ancient Argob, and 
visiting one by one the ancient towns through 
which his course lay, he came at length to 
Suweideh, one of the greatest cities in the 
Hauran, and near to the western slope of the 
mountains of Bashan. In this great city 
many remains are to be found of the Roman 
period, temples and other public buildings, 
but the ordinary dwelling-houses are the work 
of a much earlier period. There is an inter- 
esting tradition among the natives that Su- 
weideh was the birthplace of Bildad, the 
friend of Job; it is mentioned by Jerome 
that Job himself was a native of the Hauran, 
and the inhabitants of Kunawat, only a few 
miles north-east of Suweideh, hold a tradition 
that their city was the city of Job. 
" Kunawit is the ancient Kenath, which was 
one of the oldest cities of Bashan. Kenath 
was its original name in the time of the 
Rephaim, and when the Israelites had con- 
quered the land, Nobah took Kenath, and 
called it after his own name. 

The name of Nobah it has long lost, and 
the old name of Kenath was resumed,—the 
name by which, under a slightly altered form, 
it is now known. 

This Kenath was the next place seen by 
Burckhardt; and here again he found much 
to interest him. The situation of this city is 
really beautiful. Unlike the generality of the 
cities of the Hauran, it is placed in the midst 
of a magnificent forest of oaks, and at the edge 
of a wild mountain torrent, while it commands 
a most extensive view of the plains to the 
west. This seems to have been the favorite 
city in the Roman time: a large palace, a 


* Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria. 
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hippodrome, a theatre, and several beautiful 
temples show how much care was taken to 
make Kenath an important place. In the 
present day Kenath has the largest population 
of any city of the Hauran, and here the great 
Imam, or chief-priest of the Durze religion, 
resides. Burckhardt’s next object was to 
cross the mountains, in order to obtain some 
knowledge of the country which lay eastward 
of them. On reaching the summit of the 
range the great Desert lay before him, which 
extends without interruption to the Euphrates. 
But his eye was soon arrested by numerous 
black spots in the plain, which, he was in- 
formed, were cities as large and interesting 
as those he had seen in the Hauran. It can 
only be thoroughly appreciated by those who 
have themselves looked on an unexplored 
tract of land; with what eagerness he must 
have desired to sally out into the Desert, and, 
one by one, pay a visit to those ancient places! 
Two or three of these towns, which actually 
lay at the foot of the mountains, he was able 
to reach. One of these, Orman, he identified, 
from a Greek inscription which he copied 
from the wall of a public building, with the 
long lost Philippopolis. But this was the 
easternmost limit of his journey; he found it 
impossible to venture farther into the Desert. 
West of the mountains he had been frequently 
threatened, but here he was in the undisputed 
territory of the Arabs; and should he go far- 
ther, he could not hope to escape without 
being attacked and plundered. Burckhardt 
himself would no doubt have risked much in 
the hope of seeing more of these deserted 
cities, but his guides refused to accompany 
him, and it would have been exposing himself 
recklessly had he gone out alone; so with 
great reluctance he turned his steps westwards, 
and then, going northwards by a different 
route, he reached Damascus in safety. Burck- 
hardt’s journey was, however, of the highest 
importance, for, although, as we have seen, 
Seetzen was the first to enter the Hauran, and 
to tell of the ancient cities there, yet Burck- 
hardt’s observations were far more accurate 
and his knowledge of the language and peo- 
ple were such that he could pass for a native. 
On his way back to Damascus he made an 
excursion into the heart of the Lejah, and 
greatly was he surprised to meet with so many 
towns in this rocky district. We cannot too 
highly appreciate the enterprise and courage 
of this remarkable man. At a time when 
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the security for a European, even in the large 
towns, was not very great, he ventured alone 
for weeks among these wild people, and in 
places where his life might at any time be 
taken with impunity. 

The next traveller in this land was Bucking- 
ham, in 1814. He .afterwards published a 
long account of his journey, which may easily 
be obtained now.* 

His experience was nearly the same with 
that of Burckhardt, and the accounts which 
he gave of these old cities of the Hauran 
caused great sensation at the time in Europe. 
Since Buckingham, although three or four 
travellers have passed hastily through the 
country, no.one had again made so extensive 
a tour until 1853, when Mr. Porter, who was 
resident at Damascus, and had watched some 
time for a good opportunity, took advantage 
of the friendly feeling which for the time sub- 
sisted, from certain political reasons, between 
the British consul and the Druzes, and started 
on ajourney through the Hauran. The re- 
sults of this journey are given in his admira- 
ble work, to which we refer the reader for the 
most detailed account yet published of the 
Land of Bashan.t 

In the year 1857 the author of these pages 
was making an extensive tour in Palestine 
and Syria, and he determined before leaving 
these countries to visit the Hauran,. ; 

The accounts given by Burckhardt, Buck- 
ingham, and Porter, of the wonderful cities of 
that country, which they considered to be of 
such high antiquity that they might date from 
the time of the Rephaim, are enough to give 
any one an ardent desire to see for themselves 
these wonderful monuments of former ages; 
but there was one inducement to travel in this 
land even greater than that of merely visiting 
the places which had been seen by former 
travellers. The easternmost city which had 
ever been reached in modern times was Sal- 
cah. This city was the eastern limit of the 
old kingdom of Bashan. Above the town, 
and built upon a hill, one of the last offshoots 
from the mountains of Bashan, is a strong 
castle, which occupies. one of the most com- 
manding positions imaginable. It is just on 
the very edge of the Desert, and a foe, from 
whichever direction he might come, could be 
seen almost a day’s journey off. ‘Io climb to 


* Buckingham’s Travels in the Lands East of 
Jordu 





nN. 
t Five Years in Damascus. 
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the top of this castle was, of course, the first 
aim of every traveiler, on account of the 
wonderful view obtained from its battlements 
of all the land to the south and east. It was 
from this point that the three travellers we 
especially mentioned saw, as far as the eye 
could reach, black towns and cities scattered 
over the Desert,—cities which it was well 
known had not been inhabited for several cen- 
turies, and which, to all appearance, stood 
perfect and uninjured still. With what re- 
luctance they each of them turned westwards 
again may rather be conceived than expressed, 
so much of deepest interest might, and prob- 
ably did, lie unknown among these deserted 
cities. The more we read the account given 
of this view, and pictured it to ourselves, the 
more eager did we become to reach Salcah, 
and to endeavor if possible to go out and 
actually visit these cities of the Desert. There 
is always a charm in exploring any country, 
and in following any path which has not been 
trodden before ; but when that country is one 
with whose history we have long been inti- 
mately acquainted, both from the records that 
have reached us of the doings of its inhabi- 
tants, and from a study of the works of its 
great men, with how greatly increased a delight 
do we not visit scenes with which we almost 
seem to be familiar from their having dwelt 
so long in our imagination! In Italy and 
Greece, for instance, when we travel in these 
countries for the first time, the scenes scarcely 
seem new to us, so often have we thought of, 
and tried to imagine, every place of interest 
in the land. If the enjoyment be great of 
visiting scenes of classical association, with 
what intense and solemn interest do we not 
first find ourselves in these lands, where 
every thing that most concerns us has hap- 
pened. From our earliest childhood the very 
names of the villages have been familiar to 
us as our own; before we have been taught 
any thing else, we have listened to stories of 
those who dwelt in that land; we have been 
led to look up to the lives of men as examples 
to be followed who were natives of these coun- 
tries, and he who is our most perfect example 
remained in this land during the whole of his 
sojourn on earth. 

It is indeed a Holy Land to us, because our 
earliest, happiest hours have been associated 
with it. From so early a period, indeed, do 
these recollections date, that the pictures we 
have made seem rather to have been glimpses 
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we have obtained of something beyond the 
earth. When we actually visit the Holy 
Land, and see all the very spots where such 
things have happened, we cannot help more 
forcibly realizing all that we have read in the 
Scriptures. Much that seemed unclear before 
now becomes a reality, and each day we have 
fresh confidence in the invariable truth of the 
holy writings. i 

In these deserted cities east of Salcah how 
much might there not be which could throw 
light on the early history of the Old Testa- 
ment! Here were cities which for centuries 
had been deserted, and yet, as far as the ac- 
counts of the wandering Arabs went, they 
were still in good preservation. And there 
were the cities of the land of Moab, whose 
fate had been predicted twenty-five centuries 
ago by the prophet when he said, “ The cities 
shall be desolate, without any to dwell 
therein.” * 

We will now give a brief account of our 
journey in the ancient Bashan, and of our at- 
tempt to reach these cities, and then conclude 
with a few remarks about their history. 

We left Damascus ¢ in September, 1857, 
and, proceeding to the nearest town in the 
Hauran, we placed ourselves under the pro- 
tection of the Druze chief, who.sent an escort 
with us. Our first intention had been, if pos- 
sible, to proceed to Musmeih, the ancient 
Pheneutus, and thence to enter the Lejah, 
into which hitherto only one traveller, Burek- 
hardt, had yet penetrated, and he only ex- 
plored the northern frontier of this tract, 
But, owing to a blood feud whieh subsisted 
between the Druzes and the wild tribe of 
Arabs who are now the only inhabitants of 
Argob, we found it impossible to penetrate 
from this side, and so, following the line of 
Burckhardt’s second journey, we coasted the 
eastern side of the Lejah, and, examining one 
after another the numerous towns on the bor 
der of this wild region, we at last reached 
Shuhba, one of the largest towns of the 
Hauran, and the residence of one of the most 
powerful Druze chiefs. To him we communi- 
cated our intention of exploring the Desert 
eastward. He opposed it very much, urging 
the danger of such an expedition; but as he 
was for a time on friendly terms with the 
chief of an Arab tribe, whose range was east 


* Jeremiah, 48: 9. 


+ The party consisted of the author, two servants, 
and two muleteers. 
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of the Haurfn, an arrangement was at last 
effected, and he was to conduct us to a certain 
point in the Desert, and bring us safely back 
to the Druze chief, while the horses and all 
our valuables were left at Shuhba, that there 
should be no inducement for the Arab to play 
false. On our safe return he was to receive a 
certain stipulated present. 

So, intrusting ourselves to his care, we left 
the house of the Druze chief, and after a 
three hours’ ride reachéd the encampment. 
It was on a high hill, and from it could be 
seen the Desert, far, far away to the east. It 
requires some explanation, considering that 
this was hitherto an unexplored country, and 
of which no map of course existed, as to how 
we were led, in our agreement with the chief, 
to make out a certain line of travels in the 
Desert. But we were guided almost entirely 
by accounts which Burckhardt and we our- 
selves had picked up, of certain marvellous 
cities in the Desert. This country had alone 
been passed by the roving Arabs, who had 
crossed it to and fro in several directions, and 
who, were it possible to trust to the accuracy 
of their accounts, might furnish us with most 
valuable information; but it is very rarely 
that a European meets with any of these 
Arabs, and when he does, he finds the stories 
they tell so vague that no reliance can be 
placed on them. The. only method of ascer- 
taining any geographical or other fact is by 
asking the same question of a great many of 
these men, and when several agree in the 
main, a faint hope may be entertained that 
there is some truth in their reports. 

In this way we had heard of several cities 
which they mentioned by name, and after 
consulting many of the most intelligent in the 
tribe, we began to form a vague idea of the 
relative position of these places, and of the 
number of days we should be out in the Des- 
ert. Of time the Arab keeps no account. If 
an Arab mentions the name of a place, and 
he is asked how long it will take to reach it, 
his answer most probably will be, either “ The 
journey will take us from sun-rising to sun- 
setting,” or “ itis far;” and when asked how 
far, he will say, perhaps, six or seven days, 
and presently, if he is asked the same thing a 
second time, he will very likely say “ ten 
days,” : 

In this particular instance it is not from a 
desire to deceive that he gives this vague in- 
formation, but from real ignorance of time. 





He has made the journey, perhaps, several 
times, and will take you to the smallest hol- 
low in the Desert, if you wish it, so well does 
he know how to find his way; but, as it never 
entered into his head at the time to count the 
number of days, of course he remained for- 
ever after in perfect ignorance as to the 
length of time he had required for his jour- 
ney. 

Our grand object was to reach Es-Safah, a 
rocky district which was said to exist out in 
the Desert, and similar in most ‘respects to 
Argob. Only a peak in a chain of hills which 
rises out of this rocky island had been seen 
hitherto; but what was our surprise, as we 
approached the Safah, to find a whole range 
of hills which extended northwards for nearly 
forty miles! The Safah we found to be, as 
represented, a wild and rocky place, of the 
same remarkable formation as the Lejah. It 
is of considerable size, being in some places 
twelve or fifteen miles in breadth, while north- 
wards it reaches at least twenty miles. Gen- 
erally speaking, the soil of the great plain is 
very rich; and although for centuries it has 
remained untilled, yet if it were once more 
cultivated, it would produce such abundant 
harvests, that the whole of Syria might be 
supplied by the corn which could be grown 
about the old eities of the Desert. But ac- 
tually about the Safah, and for several days 
eastward, the land is so completely covered 
with large basaltic stones, as to offer great 
difficulties to the camels and beasts in cross- 
ing it. 

This stony tract or belt, as it may be called 
(for it reaehes about five days eastwards, while 
in breadth it is about three-fourths of a de- 
gree), is called El-Harrah, a name which the 
Arabs usually apply to such tracts as this, 
and which is probably derived from the Arabic 
word Har, “ heat.” 

On the eastern border of Es-Safah we found 
four cities, but in a much more ruined state 
than those in the Haurfn. One of these was 
remarkable on account of a building of white 
stone, which was the more startling because 
nowhere near is any white stone to be found. 
It must haye been brought from a considera- 
ble distance. But what was most interesting 
in this journey was the discovery of written 
characters in some unknown form on the 
smooth surfaces of the black stones. 

Our attention was first attracted by seeing 
some signs on one stone, and then a palm-tree 
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on another; but what was our wonder, when 
we came to a place in the midst of this El- 
Harrah, far out in the Desert, where every 
stone was engraved with some picture and 
bore some mystic characters! Within a space 
of a hundred yards or more in circumference 
every stone would be thus marked, while with- 
out the line scarcely an inscription could be 
found, until after four or five hours’ ride an- 
other such spot would appear where every 
stone was marked. In this journey we found 
many cities’and towns of ancient days; and 
we reached a hill, some distance to the east 
again of Es-Safah, from the summit of which 
we gained an admirable view of the whole 
plain. 

At last, being in great suffering for want of 
water, we were forced to return to the Haurfn, 
and were received with many congratulations 
by the chief of the Durzes at Shuhba, who, 
from the length of time we had been away, 
had begun to imagine that something hac be- 
fallen us. Our next journey was among the 
mountains of the Hauran, and along the 
whole of their eastern border, a great part of 
which was new ground. Among the moun- 
tains we found some old cities of considerable 
size and importance. But then came the 
journey we had so much desired to make 
among the old cities east and south of Saleah. 
We shall not give here any account of the 
expedition itself, but merely mention that-we 
were successful in accomplishing a journey 
among these long-deserted places. And al- 
though we ran some risk, both from the faith- 
lessness of an Arab tribe south of Bozrah in 
whom we had trusted, and subsequently while 
with the Druzes, from the attacks of other 
Arab tribes, we were amply rewarded for all 
the trouble and privations we incurred, so 
deeply interesting was it to wander among 
these ancient cities of Moab. We have 
purposely glanced over, in a very rapid man- 
ner, the actual details of our travels, both be- 
cause we consider that a narrative of a jour- 
ney would here be out of place, and those 
who are really interested in seeing the full re- 
lation of these travels may do so by consult- 
ing the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in which an account of our researches 
will appear—and because our object in this 
Essay was especially to bring forward as much 
as possible results which have been obtained, 
and not to enter into the details of the means 
by which they were obtained. 
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It was only because the Haurfn was such a 
terra incognita that we thought it necessary 
to give some sketch of the travels of Burck- 
hardt, so as to render what we are about to 
say more intelligible. 

The results, then, to which all the researches 
of travellers in these countries have led, are, 
that in the country south-east of Damascus, 
called the Haurfn, numerous cities of great 
size, and in a high state of preservation, are 
still standing. -Cities which every traveller 
who has seen them has felt convinced to be of 
a very high antiquity; they are not mere 
sites, in many cases not even ruins, but are 
still standing almost uninjured. The streets 
are perfect, the houses perfect, the walls per- 
fect, and, what seems most astonishing, even 
the stone doors are still seen hanging on 
their hinges, so little impression has been 
made during these many centuries on the 
hard and durable stone of which they were 
built. We have described elsewhere our 
amazement on first beliolding these massive 
structures, so unlike any otker buildings which 
we have seen, or even heard of. And we 
could not help being impressed with the be- 
lief that, had we never known any thing of 
the early portion of Scripture history before 
visiting this country, we should have been 
forced to the conclusion that its original in- 
habitants, the people who had constructed 
these great cities, were not only a powerful 
and mighty nation, but individuals of greater 
strength than ourselves. But when we con- 
sider that this Haurfn is really the ancient 
land of Bashan, of which we are told so much 
in the Pentateuch, of whose inhabitants we 
read such marvellous things—when we recol- 
lect that when the Israelites came out of 
Egypt and conquered Og, the King of Bashan, 
it is said that he had threescore walled cities, 
and “all these cities were fenced with high 
walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled cities 
a great many,” and that these were the cities 
which were built by the Rephaim in times 
long before Og—and, furthermore, when we 
find, from the account in Deuteronomy, that 
such numbers of cities are said to have existed 
within so small a space, that we quite marvel 
how the country could have been so thickly 
populated, yet that this same crowding to 
gether of the towns is one of the first pecu- 
liarities which we remark on visiting the 
Hauran at the present day—and, lastly, when 
we find existing among some of the towns of 
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the Hauran the very names by which the old 
cities of Bashan were called,—we cannot help 
being convinced that in these old cities of 
stone we have before us the cities of the giant 
Rephaim, the cities of Og, which have stood 
now so many centuries, and will still stand 
as lasting monuments to all posterity of the 
conquest of Bashan, through the assistance 
given to his chosen people by the God of 
Israel. 

But the cities east and south of the Hauran, 
which it was our good fortune to be the first 
to visit, were not included ‘in the kingdom of 
Bashan. Of the eastern ones, those about 
the Safah and in the stony region E]-Harrah, 
we seem to have no historical account what- 
ever. Jiven the Arab historians, as far as we 
have yet been able to ascertain, make no 
mention of these cities of the Eastern Desert; 
so that for many centuries we may presume 
they have remained without inhabitants. Like 
the cities of Bashan, they were no doubt 
built by the old Rephaim. The houses are of 
the same constructure as the houses in the 
Hauran, but there is an absence of all Greek 


inscriptions among them, which goes far to’ 


prove that they never formed a portion of the 
Roman Empire; but in their stead we found 
inscriptions in this mystic character, which, to 
whatever class of language they belong, are 
decidedly very ancient indeed, and may lead 
us one day, when we shall be able to decipher 
them, to some farther knowledge of these 
countries and of their early inhabitants. 
Lastly, tha cities to the south and south-east 
of the Hauran, which we likewise for the first 
time explored in our journey last year, and 
which are decidedly among the most perfect 
and most interesting of them all, were the 
cities which belonged to the kingdom of 
Arabia in the time of Aretos, and the cities 
to which special allusion is made by Jeremiah. 
In his time the whole country east of Judea, 
as far north as Bashan, went by the name of 
Moab ; and we have only to turn to the proph- 
ecies, both of Jeremiah and of Isaiah, to see 
what a dreadful threat was spoken against the 
cities of Moab. 

Perhaps, of all those which we saw in our 
journey, none struck us more than the large 
towns in the plain south and south-east of 
Saleah. Among them there was one in par- 
ticular which made an impression on us we 
shall never lose—it was Um-el-Jemal, the 
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ancient Beth-Gamul, a very large city, and to 
be compared almost with the modern Jerusa- 
lem. It was very perfect ; and as we walked 
about among the streets, and entered every 
house, and opened the stone doors, and saw 
the rooms as if they had but just been left, 
and then thought that we were actually in the 
private dwellings of a people who for two 
thousand years had “ ceased to be a people,” 
we felt a kind of awe, and realized in a man- 
ner that we never perhaps could feel else- 
where how perfectly every tittle of God’s 
Word is carried out; and whether it be a 
blessing that is spoken or a curse, it continues 
to be so—nothing is remitted until all be ful- 
filled. These cities of Moab, which are still 
so perfect that they might again be inhabited 
to-morrow, have been during many centuries 
unpeopled. The land about them, rich and 
fruitful as: any in Syria, has long ceased to 
produce aught but shrubs and herbs, the food 
of the camel and the antelope. 
The sound of the rejoicing at harvest time, 
and the song of the grape gatherers, has long 
since died away; and for centuries these old 
cities, which were once the scene of so much 
life and so much rejoicing, have been still; 
and no sound, save the cry of wild animals, 
has been heard in them. ‘ 
How wonderfully true are these words :— 
“Moab is destroyed! Give wings unto 
Moab, that it may flee and get away; for the 


cities thereof shall be desolate, without any 
to dwell therein. 

“Moab is spoiled, and gone out of her 
cities, 

“Moab is confounded, and judgment is 
come upon the plain country. 

“Upon Beth-Gamul, . . . and upon Keri- 
oth, and upon Bozrah, and upon all the cities 
of the land of Moab far and near, the horn 
of Moab is cut off, and his arm is broken, 
saith the Lord.” 


Again, in all this country there is now no 
fruit except at Salcah, where there are some 
wild vines and pomegranates and figs, but be- 
fore they are quite ripe the Arabs of the Desert 
plunder them. Is not this predicted P— 

“The spoiler is fallen upon thy summer 
fruits and upon thy vintage. 

“ And joy and gladness is taken from the 
plentiful field, and from the land of Moab, 

“ And I have caused wine to fail from the 
wine presses; none shall cry with shouting; 
their shouting shall be no shouting. 


“ And Moab shall be destroyed from being 
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a people, because he hath magnified himself 
against the Lord. 

“Woe unto thee, O Moab!... for thy 
sons are taken captives, and thy daughters 
captives.” 


Can we have stronger evidence of the accu- 
rate fulfilment of prophecy than by compar- 
ing what we see in this country with the words 
of Jeremiah spoken two thousand five hun- 
dred years ago? 

When he spake these words Moab was 
powerful and proud, and laughed at the 
thought of what he said. They cried, “We 
are strong and mighty, and no enemy can 
overcome us! How say ye, we are mighty, 
and strong men for the war? We have 
heard of the pride of Moab (he is exceedingly 
proud), his loftiness and his arrogancy and his 
pride and the haughtiness of his heart.” 

_We remarked upon the condition of the 
cities being still so perfect that they might at 
any time be re-inhabited. May not this be 
referred to in the end of the ‘same chapter, 
when, after pronouncing all these many curses, 
these words simply are added: “ Yet I will 
bring again the captivity of Moab in the latter 
days, saith the Lord. Thus far is the judg- 
ment of Moab.” 

Is it not then, indeed, true, that a careful 
study of the geography of these countries 
may furnish us with arguments which no one 
can gainsay ? F 

Does it not seem as if these records of the 
past had been carefully preserved with a spe- 
cial design? How many cities in all parts of 
the world have been founded, destroyed, and 
founded again, and then a second time swept 
away, so that the very spot where they stood 
has long since been forgotten? And might 
not this as well have happened in Bashan as 
elsewhere? Or may we not rather suppose 
that these cities have been suffered to remain, 
though for centuries hidden from the gaze of 
man, in anticipation of a day when men should 
begin to doubt the history of past times as 
recorded in Scripture—when doubt growing 
into utter infidelity should lead men not only 
to distrust all revelation themselves, but to 
attempt to inoculate others with their scepti- 
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cism; and then, when most required as wit- 
nesses to the Truth, these old places could be 
again called forth to give their silent but all- 
convineing testimony to the accuracy of God’s 
Word ? 

Such has literally been the case with regard 
to Nineveh and these old cities of Bashan, 
Sixty years ago they were alike unknown. 

The researches at Nineveh have brought 
forward the strongest confirmation of the 
truth of that portion of Scripture which refers 
to Assyria; and farther researches will, no 
doubt, yield additional proofs of the identity 
of the two histories—that given in the Old 
Testament, and that derived from the inscrip- 
tions on cylinders and monuments. 

And the explorations of Seetzen in the 
Haurfn lead in the same way to the discovery 
of cities the knowledge of whose existence 
gives the strongest possible proof of the truth 
of an earlier portion of Scripture. 

Who would have thought that a casual 
notice of an obscure village would ever have 
been of vital importance ? 

And yet so it is. Some little spot once in- 
habited by a wicked people, and from which 
no good perhaps ever came in its day, may 
now be the means of so clearly showing the 
truth of a page of Scripture history as may 
lead to the conviction of many. And thus a 
name which long ago was only known as a 
name of reproach, may in these later times 
bring with it a blessing. So wonderful a 
compensation is there in God’s works—so 
wonderfully does he make all things work for 
good ! 

We will now conclude with the hearty wish 
that what we have said in these pages may 
give some interest in this remarkable country, 
and may throw some light on the early por 
tion of Scripture history. We are well aware 
of the imperfect manner in which the subject 
has been treated; but we may still hope that 
some things may be found which may serve 
as hints to be followed out, and be the means 
of inducing others to give some attention to 
the study of the ancient geography of the 
Holy Land in connection with the sacred 
books of the Old Testament. C. C. G. 
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THE CHETWYNDES. 


From Household Words. 
THE CHETWYNDES. 
I. 

PEOPLE cannot get used to skinning all at 
once. When the Chetwyndes were ruined, 
their moral epidermis, thickened by long 
habits of luxury, might be said to be flayed 
off them, while they were left to shiver with 
bare nerves under the unaccustomed blasts of 
poverty. But they bore the miserable process 
with a certain degree of high-bred stoicism. 
No one ever heard Mr. Chetwynde rail against 
anybody for having led him into his dismal 
speculations, and no one ever saw the women 
of the family shed a tear because they were 
deposed from their high estate, as county 
people, and driven to an obscure refuge, 
amongst the crowds of London, where the 
vicissitudes of their fortune would be unknown 
and unpitied. 

Mr. Chetwynde was a man of excellent in- 
tentions. His father’s extravagance had eaten 
the heart out of the Harringby property, and 
the flesh off its-bones long since, and the son 
had inherited nothing but the meagre skele- 
ton. When he took possession of it he was 
encumbered with a wife and an immense 
family, and improvident tastes, which they 
shared. He had married a beautiful young 
woman whom Sir Jasper Carghill had brought 
up as his own daughter, though popular 
rumor said she was the illegitimate child of 
his elder brother. She was a fine, high- 
spirited woman, proud of her children, impa- 
tient of narrow circumstances, and resentful 
of her own position. People in general did 
not much like her; they charged her with in- 
gratitude to Sir Jasper, whom she would 
never pretend to love, though she owed him 
every thing she had and was; also they 
charged her with having encouraged her hus- 
band in those wild speculations that had proved 
their ruin; but along with their blame they 
also vouchsafed her their pity. 

Just before Nurse Bradshaw left Harringby 
to go up to town on her sorrowful errand of 
preparing a place for the reception of her 
ruined master and his family, Mrs. Chetwynde 
took her aside, and said :—* Nurse, if there 
should be a pleasant room in the house you 
fix on, let the girls have it, poor darlings. 
They will feel the change the most of all of 
us!” 

Mr. Chetwynde had been in London the 
week before, and had seen several houses; 
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but they all wore to him such an air of pre- 
tentious gentility that he shirked the necessity 
of coming to a decision; and, on the plea of 
not knowing which of them was in the health- 
iest neighborhood, he left the casting-vote to 
Nurse Bradshaw, who was a Londoner born 
and bred, and might be better informed. 
She took a ten-roomed villa, and arranged 
the larger of the second-floor back bedrooms 
as a boudoir for the young ladies, decorating 
it with their water-color sketches, books, 
favorite chairs, and little knick-knackeries, to 
make it appear as much as possible like their 
lost home. i 

The reason why she chose the second-floor 
back bedroom was threefold. In the first 
place it was out of echo of the roar and rattle 
on the road; in the second, it looked over an 
expanse of small gardens where, it being now 
summer, the trees were bushy and green, and 
the flowers gay; and, in the last, it possessed 
a fine, old yellow-veined, marble chimney-piece 
which might have come out of some great 
house fallen into decay; a chimney-piece with 
carved clusters of grapes and leaves, and two 
yawning heads, with serpent-wreathed hair, 
supporting the narrow ledge. It was a gro- 
tesque piece of workmanship, and must have 
cost a large sum of money once upon a time. 
Immediately on entering the room, it caught 
the eye as out of place with the common 
sash window and uncorniced ceiling; but when 
Nurse Bradshaw had set upon it Miss Olivia’s 
engraved Prague vases with some ivy-tendrils 
and early reddened leaves of the Virginian 
creeper hanging from the centre one; when 
she had spread the little Persian carpet on 
the hearth, drawn up the chairs, strewn books 
and folios on the table, kindled a fire, and 
lighted the lamp, it was found to harmonize 
with them very pleasantly. 

The whole family arrived together—Mr. 
and Mrs. Chetwynde, Olivia, Clara, Fred, 
Charley, and the four little ones. Nurse 
Bradshaw met them at the door, and was 
cheered to: see her mistress walk in, head 
erect, countenance clear, and step firm as ever. 
Mr. Chetwynde looked flurried, and the elder 
children eager and curious; but, after a min- 
ute or 80, a flatness fell upon them. It was 
not worth while to act a laborious part. They 
were all friends together. The change was 
tremendous, and there was no need to con- 
ceal from each other that they were sensible 
of it. They looked in at the open dining- 
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room door, and then went slowly up-stairs, 
tired and depressed, -but uncomplaining. 
Nobody said the steps were steep or the 
rooms like closets, after stately old Harringby, 
although they all thought so. Indeed, the 
only remark anybody made was on the strong 
bloom of the red geraniums which Nurse 
Bradshaw had set in one of the drawing-room 
windows. 

“ Tea is in the young ladies’ sitting-room,” 
nurse said, as she followed her mistress; “ it 
is above all the racket, and next where they 
are to sleep. It does not look so unlike 
home as might be expected, and I hope they’ll 
take to it kindly.” 

“T’m sure they will, nurse; they have good 
heart for our reverses, bless them!” replied 
Mrs. Chetwynde, cheerfully. 

The two smallest children had already 
taken objection to the Irish housemaid, who 
was trying to inveigle them from mamma’s 
skirts. They set up a piping howl, until 
Nurse Bradshaw stopped their mouths with 
kisses and bore them off, first to tea and 
sweet cake, and then stowed them safely for 
the night in their respective cribs. When 
she again sought her mistress, whom she 
found with her husband and elder children in 
the young ladies’ room, the urn was hissing 
on the tea-table, but no one was attending to 
it. 

“Nurse, what do you think mamma says?” 
cried Miss Olivia, as the old servant entered ; 
“she says she fancies she has seen this room 

. before?” 

“Tt must have been in a dream, or in some 
previous state of existence, my dear ;” said 
Mr. Chetwynde, rallyingly. 

“ Most likely the old Harringby furniture 
deceives your mamma’s eye, Miss Olivia,” 
nurse suggested. 

“The furniture has nothing to do witli it,” 
interposed Mrs. Chetwynde, meditatively, as 
if some distant shadow of memory were 
striving to take shape and substance in her 
mind. She stood thinking and straining 
after the idea that still eluded her grasp, 
until Mr. Chetwynde bade her not let her 
imagination run away with her, but to come 
and make tea. 

“ You have told me fifty times that I have 
no imagination, George, so that is all non- 
sense,” she replied, still feeling after the in- 
tangible wavering dimness that was confusing 
her. “ Besides, memory plays tricks with us 
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quite as strange as ever imagination does. 
Psychologists say that, once an impression 
received into the mind, it is never effaced ; it 
is hidden by intervening events, or forgotten 
amongst their multitude; but still exists. 
And do not some speculatists define the great 
account to be each man’s and each woman’s 
memory, revealing all its secret records at the 
moment the soul passes the threshold of the 
other world, that it may stand self-condemned 
by the two indestructible powers of memory 
and conscience P ” 

. “An awful revelation that would be for 
some of us; but it is a rather heterodox no- 
tion, Charlotte. Besides,” said her husband, 
smiling, “ the children are hungry.” 

Mrs. Chetwynde took the hint, and seated 
herself at the table. 

Nurse, who was filling the teapot from the 
urn, remarked, as she did so, “I’ve known 
you, Mrs. Chetwynde, ever since you were 
four years old, and from that time till you 
were married you never were in London. I 
shouldn’t think you could remember what 
happened before.” 

Mrs. Chetwynde made no answer; but the 
expression of her countenance attested that 
neither probability nor improbability had much 
weight with her, when she was internally per- 
suaded of the true foundation of her own 
ideas; and, when they were all leaving the 
room, after tea, she turned round, and, glane- 
ing over it, as if to re-assure herself against 
the doubts of others, said: “ Yes. There is 
no mistake in my mind about it. I have cer- 
tainly seen this room before.” 

The following morning rose brilliantly, and 
Mrs. Chetwynde’s first movement on entering 
her daughters’ room with motherly inquiries 
as to how they had rested in their new home, 
was towards the window. She looked over, 
the little gardens, to the distance where, be- 
tween lines of irregularly-constructed build- 
ings, glimpses were to be caught of the low 
Surrey hills. After gazing some moments, 
her eye drew slowly, almost unconsciously 
back, over the shrubs and trees, more or less 
flourishing, thrt decorated the neighbors’ 
premises, until it was arrested by the sight of 


a fine brown beech. She put her hand to her 


head thoughtfully, saying :— 

“Which of you, children, used to call these 
brown beeches coffee-trees ? ” 

Olivia laughed, and replied :— 

“None of us, mamma. Why there were 
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plenty at Harringby, and we knew them well 
enough, of course.” 

“But somebody called them coffee-trees, 
I'm sure.” 

“Perhaps you did yourself, mamma, when 
you were a little girl,” suggested one of the 
smaller children, who was putting a crust of 
bread into one of the wide-open mouths on 
the chimney-piece. 

Mrs. Chetwynde started, and exclaimed 
suddenly :— 

“T have it!” 

“Mamma! mamma!” remonstrated Olivia— 
for there was an expression of painful eager- 
ness in her mother’s look that shocked her; 
“what do you mean, mamma? you seem half 
wild.” : 

Mr. Chetwynde’s step was heard descend- 
ing. 

“ George! come here, I have found it out!” 
cried his wife, vehemently. 

“Found out what, my dear ?” said he 
entering. 

“Found out’ what puzzled me so much in 
this room last night.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt was in this house, in this very room, 
that I last saw my mother. It was in this 
house and this room that we lived until Sir 
Jasper Carghill took me away.” 

“ My dear, good Charlotte, be reasonable!” 
said Mr. Chetwynde, in an. expostulatory 
tone. “How can you pretend to recollect 
any thing that happened so long ago? It is 
absurd !” 

“TI don’t recollect it—I see it!” she an- 
swered firmly. “It came upon me in a flash, 

“when I saw Minny sticking a crust into one 
of those frightful mouths. I used to do that 
myself, and a woman slapped my hands when 
I did it. I remember another old person, 
without either hair or cap, peeping in at the 
door, and crying, ‘ Hash and chopsticks for 
two, doctor!’ and then making hideous grim- 
aces at me.” 

“Really, my love, this becomes serious,” 
said Mr. Chetwynde, looking provokingly in- 
credulous. It sounds altogether unreal.” 

“But itis not unreal.” 

“ How funny, mamma, that my feeding these 
ugly faces should make you say such queer 
things!” cried Minny. 

“Very strange, indeed,” added Livy, though 
more gravely. She was disposed to see 
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something in her mother’s extraordinary con- 
duct more than the others eould or would. 

“ Believe me, or believe me not, I do de- 
clare that I have been in this room before, and 
in this room I remember my poor mother. 
We were very unhappy. Both of us.” 

“Let us say, love, that it is a remarkable 
coincidence, and have done with the matter. 
I declare it makes my flesh creep to see you 
look and talk so,” said Mr. Chetwynde, who 
was always in haste to dispose of the personal 
part of any thing unpleasant. 

“Tt is ridiculous to speak about coinci- 
dences, George; this has nothing to do with 
a coincidence!” exclaimed his wife, very im- 
patiently. “I was dwelling on the matter 
last night, for I scarcely slept at all; and, this 
morning, two commonplace childish things 
flashed a light over the past such as I never 
thought to see—yes, and I will see more. I 
will know when and where and how my 
mother died. I will compel Six Jasper to tell 
me.” 

“ Now, Charlotte, don’t run.a tilt in the 
dark at your best friend!” interposed Mr. 
Chetwynde. 

“ Best friend!” she retorted, with infinite 
scorn. “ Worst enemy. I shall never think 
but that the repulsion I have always felt for 
that man, causeless and ungrateful as I have 
heard it ‘called, had its root in some wrong: 
felt and understood at the time;. but forgot- 
ten long ago in all except its effect. Perhaps 
that very wrong may be connected with the 
scene that is dawning dimly and slowly upon 
me now.” 

“ My dear, do pleasg remember that all this 
time breakfast waits, and the coffee is grow- 
ing cold. Let me offer you my arm.” Mrs. 
Chetwynde looked annoyed at her husband’s 
persistent disbelief, and chose to walk down- 
stairs alone. 

tl. 

WHEN Sir Jasper Carghill was in town, he 
occupied a great house, in a dull, aristocratic 
square, which had belonged to the family for 
generations. He was a bachelor, very 
wealthy, and very ostentatious ; but, at heart, 
he was penurious in the extreme. This re- 
spectable vice had increased upon him with 
his years, and he was said to have saved so 
much money, that it could be reckoned with 
difficulty. He came to London soon after the 
Chetwyndes, and professed to be quite grieved 


’ . 
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and shocked to find where they had retreated 
to. He would get George a Government sit- 
ration; he would help him in any way he 
iked best, for his wife’s sake. Only before 
seople knew him to be in town, he must come 
out of that stuccoed villa. Sir Jasper seemed 
to have taken a special dislike both to the 
house and its locality; but Mrs. Chetwynde 
said it was as good as they could afford. The 
neighborhood was sufficiently open and 
healthy for the children, and she, for her part, 
was not disposed to move: 

“And besides, Sir Jasper,” she added, in 
aer decided, high-spirited way. “I have got 
certain ideas into my head about this house, 
which I intend to have cleared up. lam per- 
suaded that I have been in it before, and that 
‘I lived here with my mother—What do you 
say to that?” 

“TI say, my dear, that you had better con- 
sult your physician,” was the reply. 

“T do not see how that is to help me,” re- 
plied Mrs. Chetwynde, coolly. ‘Come up- 
stairs, and I will show you the room that re- 
vived all my dormant recollections.” 

“Excuse me, Charlotte; I am not so 
young as I have been, and I would rather not 
go up-stairs: not being subject to frivolous 
hallucinations of any sort likely to reward the 
exertion.” 

“This is no hallucination,” persisted Mrs, 
Chetwynde. 

“My love, don’t hark back upon this sub- 
ject—you see how disagreeable it is to Sir 
Jasper,” interposed her husband. 

Everybody saw this. He looked black and 
thwarted as a thunder-stoom. “ How can 
you pretend to recollect any thing about your 
mother?” he said, avoiding her eye. “She 
died as mad as a March hare, more than 
five-and-thirty years ago. You were a mere 
baby of four years old when you went to live 
at Carghill. It is impossible you can recol- 
lect any thing.” 

“Come up to the girls’ room, and I will 
prove to you that I am right.” 

“ A persistent woman always has her will,” 
said Sir Jasper, sourly. 

They went up-stairs together, Sir Jasper 
in no very pleasant temper. Olivia was writ- 
ing at the centre table when they entered; 
and, instead of heeding what Mrs. Chetwynde 
was saying, he leant over the girl, teasing her 
about her letter—Was it to her lover, or to 
one of her many dearest friends? He looked 





not quite master of himself, and behaved ina 
way unusual to him. 

“Now, Sir Jasper, do not attempt to say 
you don’t believe me now!” said Mrs. Chet- 
wynde, standing on the hearth, and looking 
at him steadily. “I saw the startled look 
in your eye as we came in at the door, 
Something in this place strikes your memory 
too.” 

“TI never saw the room in my lifé before,” 
growled the baronet pettishly. 

She marched up to him and made him face 
her, as she enunciated the following question 
with a suppressed vehemence that was pain- 
ful to see and to hear :— 

“Sir Jasper, have you no recollection of a 
sick ‘woman lying here on a hard bed witha 
shrieking child clinging round her neck? 
Have you no recollection of a pitiless intruder 
tearing them apart? If you have not, your 
memory is failing you. You were the pitiless 
intruder. I saw you with the ridge of curls 
rising on your head, as it used to do, when 
you leant over Livy, just now. You have 
dressed your hair in that old way again.” 

Sir Jasper laughed, but not naturally. 

“Charlotte, my tragedy queen, it is a new 
wig. My doctor bade me wear a wig. So I 
did it. Til tell the maker that he may use 
your blunder as a puffing advertisement.” 

Mrs. Chetwynde let her hand drop heavily 
upon his arm. “Sir Jasper,” she said, “I 
will have it out of you. Ridicule will not put 
me off the track. Nothing shall put me off it. 
Where did your elder brother’s wife die ;— 
mind, I say. his wife ? ” 

Sir Jasper shrugged his shoulders com- 
passionately. “Now, Charlotte, what is the 
good of this scene?” he asked, persuasively. 
‘.Your pride will make you mad, Your 
fancies are almost as outrageous and extra- 
vagant as your poor mother’s delusions were.” 

“ Would you make me out crazed, because 
I would unmask—” . 

“Unmask what? Didn’t I save your mother 
and you from starvation ?” 

“You had your interest in it?” retorted 
Mrs. Chetwynde. “Every seeming good act 
you ever did, had its base motive. Who 
made my mother write those self-accusatory 
letters you once showed me? Never were 
they done of her own free will! They were 
far more like the composition of a romancist, 
than the outpouring of a heart-broken and 
dishonored woman!” Mrs, Chetwynde’e 
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yoice was loud and passionate: her husband 
and the rest came up to see what was the 
matter. As she went on railing at Sir 
Jasper, her husband soothingly said: “ Hush, 
my dear Charlotte, hush! Remember the 
children.” 

“IT do remember them. I call them all to 
witness, that I here declare Sir Jasper Carg- 
hill to have been my worst enemy and theirs, 
and my mother’s most of all. He has 
tampered with the truth. I believe that, 
for his own vile ends, he has cast a false 
blot upon his brother’s name. See how he 
shrinks from my eye. Look at him, observe 
him! See, he quivers and shrinks from me!” 

Sir Jasper declined to submit to such a 
general scrutiny, and slunk out of the room, 
saying: “I’m sorry for you, George; but it 
is very clear that the excitement has been too 
much for her, with the strong hereditary pre- 
disposition to insanity. She is her wretched 
mother over again.” 

He left the house ; and Mr. Chetwynde, 
fearful of he dared not acknowledge what, 
bent all his efforts to the soothing and quiet- 
ing of his wife’s mind. 

She would not be soothed; she would not 
be quieted. She would not give up one of 
her assertions, or admit for a moment that 
she might be mistaken. Ordinarily, she was 
a woman of plain sound sense, possessing an 
even, cheerful temper. She was not prone to 
whims or fancies of any kind; but, when she 
conceived an idea, or a suspicion, she held it 
fast with singular tenacity. Sir Jasper’s cruel 
suggestion wore an air of great plausibility. 
Reverses of fortune have thrown fine minds 
off their balance often, and it did, indeed, 
seem like the trick of a disordered imagina- 
tion, that Mrs. Chetwynde should speak of 
herself as remembering events that had hap- 
pened in her babyhood, forty years before. 
Her husband reasoned with her in vain, but 
he would not believe her. The only persons 
in the hqusehold who were in the least struck 
by the possible truthfulness of her remin- 
iseences were Nurse Bradshaw and her 
daughter Olivia. “Nurse allowed that very 
strange things did sometimes happen, and 
perhaps this might be one of them. Mrs. 
Chetwynde seemed satisfied by her hesitating 
partisanship; and, becoming less excited, re- 
tired to consult with her faithful servant as to 
What steps would be most likely to lead to a 
solution of the mystery. 
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Til. 

THE next day, Mrs. Chetwynde and Nurse 
Bradshaw found themselves, by eleven o’clock 
in the morning, in the waiting-room of an 
eminent physician. They had discovered that 
this gentleman had begun practice there at 
the required date, and had patients mentally 
afflicted under his care in that place; but that 
he had not remained in it long. After wait- 
ing for nearly half an hour, Dr. Urling ap- 
peared. Mrs. Chetwynde put her questions 
with straightforwardness and simplicity: the 
physician replied concisely. 

He remembered Sir Jasper Carghill’s plac- 
ing under his care a young woman named 
Alice Bell afflicted with certain delusions, 
She was allowed to have-her child with her. 
Sir Jasper had represented her as his elder 
brother’s mistress; and her delusions were 
that she had been married to Sir Rupert 
Carghill in Scotland; and that the present 
baronet was the author of a conspiracy to de- 
prive her child of its legal rights. She was 
fretful; but never violent, and it had never 
been necessary to place her under personal 
restraint. She was very handsome, naturally 


intelligent and amiable, and passionately fond 


of her child. Dr. Urling had more than once 
wished to discharge her as perfectly capable 
of managing herself and her affairs; but she 
had such a terror of Sir Jasper, that she 
begged him to keep her safe with her child 
from his machinations. 

“Then she died in your house ?” said Mrs, 
Chetwynde. 

“No,” replied Dr. Urling, rather hesitat- 
ingly. “ She began at last not to feel herself 
secure with me. Her delusions returned as 
strongly as ever; and, one night during a 
short absence of mine in the country, she left 
the house, and neither I nor Sir Jasper ever 
succeeded in obtaining the slightest trace of 
her afterwards.” 

Mrs. Chetwynde shuddered. “ Dr. Urling, 
that poor woman was my mother. Had I 
been taken from her before she fled? Was 
it in search of me she cast herself loose upon 
the world ?” 

“T fear it was. Sir Jasper had been that 
day, and removed you in my absence.” 

“Doctor Urling, my mother was no more 
mad than I am: thes so-called delusion was 
the truth. Sir Jasper had his own interests 
to serve in proving her dishonored and insane. 
Tell me all you remember of her escape.” 
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“ When I returned home, my housekeeper 
informed me that, early in the day, Sir Jasper 
Carghill had been to see Alice Bell; that she 
had. heard high altercation going on in the 
room between them mingled with the child’s 
cries; that, when she attempted to enter, she 
found the door fastened. When Sir Jasper 
left, the nurse went into the room, and found 
Alice raving and crying over her child, saying, 
she had destroyed her own and its good 
name forever, by some concession she had 
made; that she could not bear its presence, 
for it reproached her; and she sent it out of 
the room. While she was in this condition, 
Sir Jasper returned; and, in spite of the 
mother’s frenzy and my servant’s resistance, 
he forced the little girl from the house. The 
same evening Alice herself escaped, and all 
subsequent efforts to trace her, living or dead, 
proved vain.” 

“Sir Jasper told me always that she was 
dead;” said Mrs. Chetwynde. “Doctor Ur- 
ling, do you believe her to have been mad ?” 

“If a delusion on any one point possesses 
the mind, we say the patient is a monomaniac, 
Alice Bell was said to have such a delusion 
when sent to me, and she persisted in it stren- 
uously.” 

“ But if it were no delusion’? ” 

Doctor Urling shook his head. Mrs. Chet- 
wynde repeated her question, 

“ Alice Bell was friendless, and I was poor. 
She wished to remain with me, and Sir Jasper 
paid for her handsomely. Altogether she was 
not more than six months under my roof; but 
that was long enough to show me surveil- 
lance was unnecessary. She knew, and I] 
knew, also, that if I discharged her she might 
be sent to some other place, where no help 
could reach her; but I was never Sir Jasper’s 
tool—never.” 

Doctor Urling had not an honest eye; he 
had contradicted himself more than once; 
but Mrs. Chetwynde was clear-witted enough 
herself to sift the grain from the chaff; and, 
having obtained all the clue that she could 
to the making out of the truth, she went 
straight to Sir Jasper Carghill, told him what 
she had learnt, and from whom she had learnt 
it. 

He was confused at first; but, recovering 
himself quickly, he told her she was a fool, 
defied her to injure him, and ordered her to 
leave the house, and never to cross its thresh- 
old again. 
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When Mrs. Chetwynde’s family were con- 
vinced, from Doctor Urling’s admissions, that 
her remembrance of the events she had seen 
transacted in that room were no hallucina- 
tions, they were only too eager to follow what- 
ever she suggested, to clear up the mystery. 
An advertisement was inserted in all the lead- 
ing English and foreign jonrnals, offering a 
reward to any one who would come forward, 
and give information concerning one Alice 
Bell, who had escaped from a private lunatic 
asylum, about forty years ago, after having 
been cruelly deprived of her child. 

IV. 

For many months the advertisement re- 
mained unanswered. Then, one morning, the 
readers of the Times met the following reply, 
“ Alice Carghill is living. Who seeks her?” 
The next day’s paper contained, “ Alice 
Carghill’s daughter seeks her. There is no 
danger.” After the lapse of a few more days, 
“To those whose sympathy has attended the 
search of a daughter after her Jost mother, 
the information is given that they are re 
united.” 

On the Christmas-eve next after the Chet- 
wyndes came to London, Sir Jasper Carghill 
lay reluctantly gasping out his life in the 
presence of his physician and his hired nurse, 
Doctor Urling had just intimated to him that 
if he had any worldly dispositions to make he 
had no time to lose. Naturally enough, after 
having held to the world so closely for more 
than seventy years, he was very unwilling to 
leave itnow. He was in full possession of his 
senses, dying, as it were, with his eyes open 
to the iapsing of time, and the approach of 
eternity: his reflections appeared to be those 
of remorse and self-accusation. 

Suddenly there was a ring at the hall-bell; 
it echoed through the house, and into the 
silence of the sick man’s chamber dismally. 
He demanded to know who rang so loudly, 
and at that untimely season, The nurse went 
out to see, and returning, said: “It is Mrs, 
Chetwynde, and a woman who will not give 
her name.” 

“Tt is Rupert’s wife, Urling,—it is that Alice 
Bell ;—what can they want here? Does 
Charlotte know I am so ill?” said Sir Jasper, 
hoarsely. “ Will they come in?” 

It seemed so. They were already standing 
on the mat outside the door—a feeble, weary 
woman, gray-haired and wild-eyed, clinging 
fearfully to her proud, impulsive child. Those 
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within heard her shrill whisper, “Is it safe 
here ? is it safe, Charlotte? Sir Jasper is a 
cruel enemy.” 

Lady Carghill’s enemy was dead. 

Doctor Urling announced the fact with pro- 
fessional gravity and deference. 

“ Come away, Charlotte, come away,” whis- 
pered Lady Carghill, as her daughter would 
have entered the room. 

* It is good to look on a dead enemy,” re- 
plied Mrs, Chetwynde; and passing the phy- 
sician by, she went in. 

“Sir Jasper did you right at last,” said 
Doctor Urling; “he spoke of Alice Bell as 
his brother Rupert’s wife.” 

“We could have righted ourselves without 
his confession. God forgive him! ” 

“ God forgive him!” repeated a feeble voice 
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near the door. “God forgive him, and all of 
us.” 

“ Come away, mother. I think your prayer 
must be a mill-stone round his neck now, 
heavier than any curse!” 

“Tt is all over, Charlotte. The poverty 
and the fear and the suffering and I am safe 
now: I have you again. Let us go home,” 

The savings of Sir Jasper Carghill’s penu- 
rious life, bought back Harringby. The Chet- 
wyndes returned thither, taking Lady Carghill 
with them. During those years when Lady 
Carghill was lost, she had lived as nurse in a 
great northern town, loving and comforting 
many; watchful over her child from a dis- 
tance, but never daring to claim her. The 
name of Jasper Carghill made her tremble, 
even when he was dead. 





A New Textive Supstance.—Certain Ger- 
man manufactories have been for some time 
engaged in weaving.a kind of vegetable wool 
which they call forest wool, and is prepared from 
the leaves of the pinus sylvestris or Scotch fir. 
The process being kept a secret by the inventor, 
Professor Kittary, of the University of Kasan, 
prompted by the reflection that Russia abounds 


in fir-trees, and that consequently’ such an in-, 


vention-would be highly valuable in that coun- 
try, has turned his attention to the subject, and, 
alter a series of experiments, succeeded in dis- 
covering a process yielding a substance.even su- 
perior to that of Germany. Itis the epidermis 
of the leaves which yields the wool; hence, the 
chief object is to eliminate all the other parts. 
For this purpose, the fresh twigs are exposed to 
the action of steam in an alembic, by which 
means a quantity of essential oil is first ob- 
tained. After this operation, the leaves are 
easily separated from the twigs; they are then 
macerated for the space of two hours in about 
twenty-five timés their weight of caustic ‘lye 
marking from fiye to six degrees of Beaume’s 
areometer ; after which they are washed, and put 
into a cylinder not unlike that which is used in 
the manufacture of paper. 

The metallic blades of this machine, which 
are provided: with teeth like a saw, tear the 
leaves into shreds. At each extremity of the 
turning cylinder there is a vertical sheet of wire 
gauze, through which the water and pulp of the 
leaves escape during the rotary motion, the wool 
remaining behind. This operation'is repeated 
in a second eylinder, having a large number of 
blades with finer teeth. The wool obtained is 
then dried in a centrifugal machine ; its primitive 
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color is a grayish brown, but it may be reduced 
to almost perfect whiteness by chloride of lime. 
M. Bohtelrow, who has published this process 
in the Répertoire de Chimie pure et Appliquée, 
adds that the essential oil of the leaves has a 
peculiarly agreeable smell, differing considera- 
bly from that of turpentine, and most probably 
is a variety of camphene (twenty-nine equiva- 
lents of carbon and sixteen of hydrogen). By 
the, evaporation of the alkaline lye, a peculiar 
extract is obtained, which has some medicinal 
properties.— Galignani’s Messenger. 





AN ODE TO LAMB. 


Hinp quarters of the type of innocence, 

Whether with peas and mint I must dispense, 

Or go the twain—blaspheming the expense—~ 

And thus enjoy thee in the fullest sense— 
That is the question. 


Rear section of young mutton—tender food— 

Just in the dawn of ‘grass-fed juicy-hood— 

Dainties like thee should‘not be served up. nude, 

But graced with all the trimmings understood, 
To help digestion. 


Then boil the peas—the fragrant mint prepare— 
Be thon, prime joint ! not overdone-—nor rare— 
Concoct the gravy with exceeding care— 
When all is ready, serve—I shall be there— 

T always am! 


Incipient sheep’s meat—when on thee'I dine, 
Hot be the plate, and icy cold the wine— 
Three slices midway of the leg be mine— 
Then, put the rest away—for very fine 

Is cold roast lamb ! 
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From The Critic. 
A CLIMBING CLUB. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers: a Series of 
' Excursions by Members of the Alpine 

Club. London: Longmans. 1859. pp. 

516. 

AxsoutT the commencement of the. year 
1858 a number of gentlemen who had “ dared 
the perils of the Alpine range,” determined 
to form an association under the name of the 
“ Alpine Club,” where they might celebrate 
their mutual victories over mountain pass and 
snowy glacier, and relate how they had suc- 
cessfully scaled the highest peak of Monte 
Rosa, the Dom, or the Alleleinhorn. From 
narrating their adventures to printing them, 
the step was short; and instead of recording 
the incidents of their travels in odd volumes 
or in contributions tp periodicals, they deter- 
mined to unite them under the editorship of 
the president of the AlpineClub. The result 
has been a very handsome volume, highly 
creditable to the authorship of the dozen gen- 
tlemen or so who have contributed. The 
idea of associating their literary bantlings 
was, we think, a most happy one. Each con- 
tributor was thus, as it were, put on his mettle 
to tell his story in the best and simplest Jan- 
guage; and thus, too, the excess of exube- 
rancy often incidental to young authors was 
tamed down to a becoming tone. Nor need 
any apology be made for the very handsome 
plates and woodcuts of this volume ; they are, 
in our opinion, not unworthy of the letter- 
press. Amongst the contributors we may 
note that we trace the names of several gen- 
tlemen of the University of Cambridge, many 
of whom had previously as manfully scaled 
the peaks of Parnassus as they have since 
those of the Alps. Nor is the coy nymph 
mathesis less efficiently represented among 
the contributors than the sister muses. Know- 
ing the reputation of Mr. Kennedy of old as 
a bold and adventurous traveller, and some- 
‘what taken by the heading of his contribu- 
‘tion, “ A Night Adventure on the Bristen- 
stock,” we first turned to chapter xiv., and 
were happy to find that the perils endured by 
Mr. Kennedy were shared, and doubtless sol- 
aced, by the company of another Cambridge 
gentleman, who has elsewhere contributed 
his.own quota to this volume. Mr. Kennedy 
‘informs us that one dull summer’s afternoon 
‘in July, 1857, he left Lucerne, accompanied 
by Mr. Hardy and Mr. Ellis, and an English 





lad joeosely surnamed Fortunatus. The trav- 
ellers intended only to brave the very modest 
perils of the St. Gotthard Pass. The illness 
of Mr. Ellis dissolves for a few hours the 
brave quartet; Mr. Ellis remains below with 
Fortunatus. The other two travellers leave 
their hotel in light marching order on a lovely 
morning about five o’clock. They were to 
return to dinner punctually at six the same 
evening; and so only took with them one 
bottle of wine, and “one lump of bread.” 
We will now let our travellers tell a little of 
their own story : 

“We had now about three hours of this 


style of travelling, and were crossing frequent 
patches of snow, when, finding that it was al- 


ready three o'clock, we began to get a little’ 


anxious as to time. ‘It is getting late, 
Hardy; it would be better to give it up and 
return, for we have many an hour’s work 
behind us.’ ‘No,’ was Hardy’s reply ; ‘ after 
coming so far, we’ll never give in now; see, 
there is the top! another twenty minutes and 
we are there.’ I yielded, although sundry 
doubts crossed my mind in respect of the 
twenty minutes. ‘I don’t like to give in any 
more than you, but it is a question of time, 
not of fatigue; and darkness in the pine 
woods does not afford the pleasantest travel- 
ling in the world, and there are softer pillows 
than the roots of a fir-tree.’ At length the 
summit was gained ; time, just 3.53. We sat 
down, cooled our wine in the snow, revelled 
in the contemplation of the glorious pano- 
rama, and, heedless of time or of the work 
that was yet to be accomplished, were most 
thoroughly happy. We finished the wine and 
nearly finished the bread—there was but a 
small piece left, about as big as a man’s hand, 
which Hardy was about to leave behind, but 
‘ Put-it in your pocket,’ I suggested, ‘it may 
yet be wanted. And now hurrah for the 
descent!’ ‘I say, Kennedy,’ said my com- 
panion, ‘it’s twenty minutes past four ak 
ready; we must set to work in earnest. 
Don’t you think that we had better try a dif- 
ferent line of country? look, down that gully 
we could get on capitally!’—* Humph! yes, 
it’s all very well as tyr as we can see; but it’s 
rather foolhardy to try a new route at this 
time of day.’— Don’t make bad puns on my 
name,’ was the reply ; ‘ there’s no time for that 
—now, what are we to do?’ We decided 
on trying the new route. I cannot say whether 
we were bold and self-reliant, or rash and 
self-conceited ; we have thought of the matter 
since, and have never yet arrived at a satisfac 
tory solution.” 


Their experiment as to the new route fails; 
and, alas! the chance of dining at six o’clock 
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becomes fainter and fainter. Instead of a 


path, our luckless travellers find that they’ 


have taken the bed of a torrent or an ava- 
lanche, and, presently, after some weary hours 
of descending, they find themselves standing 
upon a wall of rock, which appeared to go 
sheer down to the ice. There was nothing 
to be done save returning to the top of the 
mountain, whence they had set out. Mr. 
Hardy, enamored of a possible bed and sup- 
per, demurs. However, after a very brief 
council of war, he wisely yielded to his com- 
panion, and commenced the ascent. About 
five -hundred feet from the summit of the 
mountain which overhangs St. Gotthard’s 
Pass, light: failed our adventurers, and they 
determined to bivouac for the night : 


“We selected a ledge running north and 
south, probably the only available locality on 
this face of the mountain, about four feet and 
a half wide, and eight long, bounded on the 
east by the rock, which rose perpendicularly, 
and terminating on the western side by the 
cliffs which fell from it precipitously towards 
the velley. On this exposed side we built a 
wall about eighteen inches high, as a guard 
against a roll over in the night, and also as 
some protection from the wind. We levelled 
our bed to the best of our ability with nice 
and smooth stones, selecting some ‘sgh ages] 
fine specimens for our pillows. Hardy wick- 
edly reminded me of the disparaging tone in 
which I had talked some hours earlier of the 
roots of fir trees regarded as pillows, and 
asked whether I should wish for one now? 
Of course, all that I could say was that ‘ tastes 
might differ, but that on the present occasion, 
I preferred stone pillows.’ Hardy produced 
the lump of bread which he had fortunately 
saved; a portion of it was reserved for break- 
fast on the morrow, the remainder we shared 
for supper; and we eagerly drank from a 
streamlet that trickled close at hand. Our 
frugal meal was soon dispatched, but the 
pcparatiiies necessary for completing our bed 
1ad occupied some time, and it was now dark, 
so we agreed to: turn in for the night. . . 
At frequent intervals we rose by mutual con- 
sent, stamped our feet upon our stony bed, 
for we did not dare to move six inches in 
any direction, and beat our arms after the 
fashion of London cabmen in cold weather. 
At one period of the night, when we both 
felt more than usually cold, I remember that 
Hardy quietly related to me how, prior to his 
departure from England, certain advice had 
been given him by a most valued friend of 
the fumily. It appears that on one or two 
occasions he had suffered rather severely from 
theumatic fever, and his respected relative had 
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therefore rightly cautioned him to avoid care- 
fully all exposure to night air, and every risk 
calculated to encourage another attack. 
‘What,’ said Hardy to me, ‘would the dear 
old lady think if she could see me now?’ It 
is, however, a remarkable fact that since that 
night Hardy has enjoyed more robust health 
than ever, and laughs to seorn all idea of an 
attack from his ancient enemy. Dare we go 
so far as to recommend all who suffer from 
rheumatic fever to try a course of Bristenstock 
treatment?” 


Morning breaks, and our travellers, half 
wilfully, half carelessly, suffer themselves 
again to be tempted from the ridge by which 
they had ascended. However, after clamber- 
ing among rocks and gullies, about 2.30 p. m., 
they find themselves on some grass slopes, 
five or six thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, still several hours’ journey from their 
friends. Yet, at last, after an absence of 
thirty-six hours, they reach their hotel at five 
p-m., and fully enjoy the dinner, which by 
their pluck and endurance they had so well 
earned. When our travellers returned the 
following year the story of their perils had 
not been forgotten :— 

‘© A week after our first ascent, Ellis and 
Hardy were at the hotel on the top of the 
Faulhorn. During the table d’héte dinner, 
an elderly personage, who was evidentl 
more impressed with the dangers than with 
the beauties of Switzerland, inveighed, in no 
measured terms, against the folly of attempt- 
ing to travel without guides. He instanced 
the danger of the St. Gotthard Pass, and 
added force to his observations by narrating the 
melancholy fate of two promising young men 
who, while attempting that feat, had perished 
miserably on the Bristenstock. ‘In fact,’ 
continued he, ‘according to my informant, 
nothing was found of their mangled corpses 
except some small particles of blood-stained 
clothing.’ ‘That,’ quoth Hardy, ‘I can well 
understand, for I am one of those unfortu- 
nates; and I remember that, in many parts 


.|of the climb, I was obliged to sit down and 


allow myself to slide over the rocks, so that 
I afterwards found myself minus a portion of 
my nether integument, and these, no doubt, 
are the patches of raiment, the discovery of 
which you relate.” 

Mr. Kennedy concludes with some excel- 
lent hints to travellers who may be disposed 
to take the same route as himself, and assures 
them that under proper management there is 
little danger; and the climber will be re- 
warded with a series of most magnificent 
views. We wish we had leisure to accompany 
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Mr. Hardy in his very amusing description of 
his ascent of Mount A&tna, when for the 
nonce he joins “ the glory of Sicily” with the 
“frozen giants of central Europe.” That 
gentleman—whom we know to be an excel- 
lent judge on this point—has no great fond- 
ness for wine grown on the mountain, though 
he managed to drink his share of a bottle; 
he says :— 

“For the sake of science, and that wine 
merchants may be enabled to offer the article 
as ‘something very curious,’ to their customers, 
who live at home at ease, I venture to suggest 
that the ‘ genuine Ztna wine’ may be suc- 
cessfully manufactured by drowning a box of 
lucifers in a bottle of Cape.” 


Cape, or South African strychnine as it might 
be called, is in itself such an utterly detestable 
compound, that we think even an infusion of 
lucifer matches would scarcely harm it. We 
quote the following description of an avalanche 
from Professor Tyndall’s ascent of the Col du 
Géant, in July, 1857 :-— 


“We had reached a position where mas- 
sive ice cliffs protected us on one side, while 
in front of us was a space more open than any 
we had yet passed; the reason being that the 
ice avalanches had chosen it for their principal 
path. We had just stepped out upon this space 
when a peal above us brought us to a stand. 
Crash! crash! crash! *nearer and nearer, the 
sound becoming more continuous and con- 
fused, as the descending masses broke into 
smaller blocks. Onward they came! boulders 
half a ton and more in weight, leaping down 
with a kind of maniacal fury, as if their sole 
mission was to crush the séracs to powder. 
Some of them on striking the ice rebounded 
like elastic balls, described parabolas through 
the air, again madly smote the ice, and scat- 
tered its dust like clouds in the atmosphere. 
Some blocks were deflected by their collision 
with the glacier, and were carried past us 
within a few yards of where we stood. I had 
never before witnessed an exhibition of force 
at all comparable to this, and its proximity 
rendered that fearful which at a little distance 
would have been sublime. My companion 
held his breath for a time, and then exclaimed, 
‘ Oest terrible! il faut retourner’ In fact, 
while the avalanche continued we could not 
at all calculate upon our safety. When we 
heard the first peal we had instinctively re- 
treated to the shelter of the ice bastions ; but 
what if one of these missiles struck the tower 
beside us! would it be able to withstand the 
shock ? We knewnot. In reply to the pro- 
posal of my companion, I simply’said, ‘ By all 
means, if you desire it; but let us wait a lit- 
tle.’ I felt that fear was just as bad « ‘oun- 
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sellor as rashness, and thought it but fair. to 
wait until my companion’s terror had subsided. 
We waited accordingly, and he seemed to 
gather courage and assurance. I scanned 
the heights and saw that a little more effort 
in an upward direction would place us in a 
much less perilous position, as far as the ava- 
lanches were concerned. I pointed this out 
to my companion, and we went forward. Once, 
indeed, for a minute or two, I felt anxious, 
We had to cross in the shadow of a tower of 
ice, of a loose and threatening character, 
which quite overhung our track. The freshly 
broken masses at its base, and at some dis- 
tance below it, showed that 'it must have par- 
tially given way some hours before. ‘ Don’t 
speak or make any noise,’ said my companion; 
and, although rather sceptical as to the influ- 
ence of speech in such a case, I held my 
tongue and escaped from the dangerous 
vicinity as fast as my legs and alpenstock 
could carry me.” 


We give the following extract from the 
editor’s description of the passage of the 
Strahleck :— 


“I had opened Studer’s ‘ Mittheilungen,’ 
which I have found the pleasantest travelling 
companion in the Bernese Overland, when I 
perceived by the louder tones of my compan- 
ions that they were engaged in some ‘rather 
angry discussion, and as it became impossible 
not to hear, my attention was at length fixed 
by their conversation. They spoke English, 
but with a marked accent which showed that 
one was a German, the other a native of the 
United States. The discussion amused me 80 
much that I made a note of it, which I now 
transcribe: G. ‘Then I think we had better 
separate; after this it is impossible for us to 
go on together.’—A, ‘With all my heart; 
the less I'see of you for the future the better 
pleased I shall be.—G. ‘Very well; you can 
go whichever way you please in the morning, 
and I shall.go in the opposite direction,’—A. 
‘It’s all alike to me, so long as I get rid of 
your company.’—G. ‘ Ah! I always suspected 
you.’ —A, ‘ What for, I should like to know ?’ 
—G. ‘I remember well what you said one 
day in Heidelberg.’—A. ‘ And what did I say 
in Heidelberg?’ Here the voices fell, and 
for awhile I heard nothing distinctly. My 
curiosity was excited, and as the voices rose 
again, I listened, and found that the matter 
of dispute was neither of the common topics 
—politics or religion—but the theory of the 
Glaciers. The German held what was then 
the orthodox faith at Heidelberg—the views 
published by Agassiz; while the American 
spoke of them and their author in the. most 
irreverent tone, I fear even calling the latter 
ahumbug. It appeared that they were old 
friends, who had both come from America to 
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pursue their studies in Germany. The notion 
of men ‘quarrelling for life on such a ground 
struck me as something new, and I thought I 
might succeed in reeonciling them. In answer 
to an inquiry of mine whether they had ever 
seen a glacier, they told me that they had 
been that day to the foot of the Aar Glacier, 
but had seen very little owing to the bad 
weather. I. suggested that they might wish 
to see something more, and in the course of 
the evening it was agreed that they should 
go with me on the following day up the Sidel- 
horn, and from -thence pay a visit to the 
Obernar Glacier, and that on the day after, 
weather permitting, we should pass the Strah- 
leck to Grindelwald.” 


Our limits prevent us from making other 
extracts from this most pleasant volume. Our 
travellers hint that, if this publication be suc- 
cessful, and the results of the fresh expedi- 
tions they may make be sufficiently amusing 
and instructive, a new collection of Alpine 
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adventures will, not improbably, at: some fu- 
ture time, be presented to the public. We 
can. only say for ourselves, that a pleasanter 
and more instructive volume has not often 
come before us. To all fature Alpine travel- 
lers it will be indispensable ; and from apretty _ 
careful examination, we think that. the editor 
may fairly claim the right to assert, that the 
present map of the Mont Blanc range is im- 
mensely superior to any hitherto published. 
Let us not, however, conclude without saying 
a word in commendation of the beautiful 
chromo-lithographs which accompany this vel- 
ume. These bright combinations of color 
give a far more vivid idea of mountain pass, 
glacier, and stream than can be had from 
engravings or woodcuts. Let us add, we 
heartily approve that catholicity of the mem- 
bers which does not intend “ to limit the scope 
of their association by any geographical 
boundary.” 





A Tavxrne Fisu is announced as on public 
view somewhere in Piccadilly. It comes to 
town labelled as a real wonder of the-world by 
several provincial papers. The Queen of Spain, 
we are told, has seen it; the Queen of England 
it anxious to see it. Now, such a real wonder 
might have been expected to rely ‘on its own 
powers of attraction, without taking a leaf from 
the Book of Humbug lately produced at St. 
James’ Hall by an eminent professor of the art. 
Only a year-or two ago, an American actor, on 
his return to New York, boasted that he could 
have bought up the whole London press at the 
685 of so many pots of beer. What may have 

en the exact character of the Yankee’s rela- 
tions with “the gentlemen of the press” we 
were of course not told; they may have com- 
menced in the Haymarket and closed in the 
Cyder Cellars ; but the science of which Barnum 
is chief professor still counts, it would appear, 
on the possibility of a little decorous corruption 
of the press. The following circular has reached 
the journals :— 


* Piccadilly. 

“ The proprietor of the Talking and Perform- 
ing Fish presents his compliments to the Editor 
of the , and will be proud of his presence 
(or representative) at the private Exhibition, on 
Wednesday, May 4, at any time between the 
hours of eleven and five o’clock. Dinner, (to 
which gentlemen present at the private. view are 





respectfally invited) at the Gordon Hotel, three, 
Piazza, Covent Garden, at six o’clock.” 


We qurselves declined to ‘take champagne 
with the Talking Fish, and hope that many of 
our brethren in letters did the same. The pur- 
pose of this fish dinner obviously was to put 
wine into the ink. The public were to see the 
Talking Fish under a post-prandial hue. -By 
the higher members.of the press we know that 
such hints at corruption are spurned with anger ; 
and we confidently hope that no English gentle- 
man who wields a pen in the public service 
could be found to accept so coarse a bribe. - It 
is time that showmen and speculators should be 
warned that humbug is not omnipotent,—that 
offers of a kind like the above are insults,—and 
that proceedings which are not frank and fair 
towards the public may have an effect the very 
reverse of that which had occurred to the spec- 
ulative mind.— Atheneum. 





Tue Philadelphia Enquirer says that Rem- 
brandt Peale and Thomas Sully, the eminent © 
Philadelphia ‘artists, are engaged in painting 
each other’s portrait. Mr. Joseph Harrison, a 
wealthy and liberal gentleman of this city, orig- 
inated this. enterprise, and has commissioned 
each of the venerable artists to do this service 
for the. other. Mr. Peale has recently entered 
upon. his eighty-second year, and this month 
Mr. Sully will be seventy-six. 
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From The Southern Literary Messenger. 
SLAVERY AMONG THE INDIANS. 


A WRITER in one of the daily papers dis- 
cusses this subject with so much earnestness, 
that we have thought it worth while to put it 
_ in more permanent form, on the pages of the 
Messenger. If this writer has accurately as- 
certained the cause of the high degree of im- 
provement in those Indian tribes who own 
slaves, the fact to which he calls attention is 
of no little significance and importance to the 
South; and will go very far toward establish- 
ing that slavery ought to be coveted as a 
means of civilization. Mr. Ruffin, in his essay 
on Colonization, proposes, as a means of giv- 
ing a full and decided success to the enter- 
prise, that the colonists of Liberia should 
enslave the savage inhabitants of Africa. 
This is hinted, too, we think, in the essay on 
Slavery by Professor Dew. It would be a 
novel method of promoting the best interests 
of the African race; to send to their own 
shores “ civilized” Africans to redeem them 
from the curse of barbarism, by subjecting 
them toa long and severe servitude. Yet 
who will doubt that on account of their con- 
dition here, the slaves of the Southern States 
of the Union have progressed more rapidly in 
mental and moral improvement than they 
would have done in any other way. The only 
difficulty, perhaps, attending such an experi- 
ment, would: be in finding fit material for the 
task of civilizing—masters sufficiently culti- 
vated to undertake the work. The article to 
which we have alluded, here follows :— 


“ My attention lras been drawn to some no- 
tices which have recently gone the rounds 
of the newspapers, in relation to the condi- 
tion and prospects of the Indian tribes on our 
south-western border—the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, etc. In these articles much was said in 
relation to the rapid advance of these tribes 
in civilization and the arts of life and govern- 
ment. Various reasons were hazarded as to 
the causes which had enabled these tribes to 
make greater progress than those in the 
North-west ; but no one, as far as I saw, men- 
tioned the true solution of the question. And 
yet it is manifest, and really it seems to me, 
that no one could long remain in doubt, after 
pursuing the closing statement of some of 
these articles, setting out the fact that ‘ these 
tribes have adopted Southern institutions ; 
negro slavery prevails among them, and many 
of them are large slaveholders.’ 

“ The fact, that the four leading tribes now 
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located in our South-western region —the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, and Chickasaws 
—had adopted slavery on a large scale, and 
that it also prevailed to some extent among the 
Shawnees and Delawares, had attracted my 
attention some years ago; nor was I ignorant. 
of the farther fact, that the advance which 
those tribes had made in the arts of civilized 
life, corresponded almost exactly, in a ratio, 
with the extent to which they had adopted 
the ‘ peculiar institution.’ Where the most 
negro slaves were found there had been made 
the greatest progress in civilization and im- 
provement among the Indians. Where few 
or no slaves were to be met with, there the 
Indians remained mere savages. A little re- 
flection served to connect the two things to- 
gether, and to convince me, that civilization 
among the Indians was the result of their 
adoption of negro slavery. 

“Circumstances enabled me to prosecute 
an inquiry into this subject, with much advan- 
tage; for, though debarred from opportuni- 
ties for an extensive personal intercourse with 
the tribes I have named, yet I was thrown 
into contact with persons of intelligence and 
observation, who had possessed the means 
and the capacity to form trustworthy opinions 
in regard to the matter. In particular I de- 
rived much information from a gentleman 
formerly a resident in Virginia, now an inhabi- 
tant of South-western Missouri, almost on the 
line of the Cherokee country, and whose avo- 
cations lead him frequently, at regular inter- 
vals, into the Indian territory. Like all others 
with whom I have discussed this subject, he 
represents these people as having made great 
and wonderful advancement in’ civilization. 
The country is much improved—good roads, 
fine farms, handsome houses, flourishing” 
villages, churches, schools, courthouses, — in 
short, all the means and appliances of an ad- 
vanced civilization, are found among them to 
such an extent, that the traveller can barely 
distinguish the Indian territory from the States 
occupied by the white men. Books and news- 
papers are issued in the Indian languages; 
regular elections take place; legislative bodies 
assemble; laws are duly enacted and pub- 
lished ; justice is administered in formal and 
decorous courts, by judges and counsel before 
juries regularly empanelled ; the Sabbath is 
decently observed, and religious services per- 
formed ; the sound of ‘ the church-going bell’ 
is heard through the land, and all the avoca- 
tions of trade and industry are systematically 
pursued. And all this, 1 contend, is owing 
to the existence of negro slavery among these 
people. 

“Such is the concurrent testimony of all 
who have written or spoken on this subject. 
Numbers of slaves are found among these 
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tribes, and some Indian gentlemen, especially 
umong the most advanced tribe, the Chero- 
kees, possess large bodies of slaves,—in some 
instances as many as a hundred and fifty, 
But the most convincing proof that the owner- 
ship of slaves alone has produced this condi- 
tion of things, is, that it does not exist where 
there are no negro slaves. None of the In- 
dian tribes have made any advance without 
slaves. And even among the slave-holding 
tribes the fact is established; for the Indians 
who have no slaves, even there, are vagabonds, 
loafers, dependent upon their more prudent 
or more fortunate slave-owning brethren, still 
idle savages, half hunter, half thief, altogether 
worthless, 

“And the reason is manifest. All civiliza- 
tion depends primarily upon two things,— 
labor and subordination to law. Without 
these, civilization is impossible; and domestic 
slavery among the Indian secures both, whilst 
in its absence neither can be found to any 
beneficial extent. The, Indian will not work, 
but he will make a negro work. Refusing to 
labor, the Indian cannot remain in one place ; 
he must wander about in his hunting, his fish- 
ing, his fighting, his. trafficking; he feels no 
love for any particular place, and_ therefore 
no interest in its improvement, He has no 
home. But once possessed of slaves, he must 


locate—he cannot drag them around after 
him, through and over forests and swamps 
and mountains and great rivers—nor would 
his wild and uncertain resources furnish means 


for their support. Perforce he must select a 
home, and this is the foundation of progress. 
Soon he finds peace, too, to he necessary to 
his interests. He cannot engage in wars with 
every neighbor upon the least pretext, when 
he has a good home, fair prospects, and valu- 
able property at risk. The responsibilities. of 
civilized life grow upon him. Savage isola- 
tion must end. And, above all, his mind is 
impressed with the necessity of law and sub- 
ordination to regular government. How is 
he to maintain his own authority over his 
slaves without the aid of others and the sanc- 
tion of legal enactments? To him, obedience 
to law becomes as much a necessity as we 
white slaveholders find it to be to us; and 
slavery among the Indians exercises the same 
restraining and conservative influence which 
it exerts in the slaveholding States of the 
Union. 

“ And with the adhesion to a settled home 
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and the submission to an orderly government, 
come all the advantages and improvements 
of civilized and Christian life. The school- 
master, the missionary, the artisan, and the 
artist cannot follow the wandering say 
through their migrations ; or if they could do 
so, their lessons and labors would be of little 
worth amidst the energies of a nomadic and. 
predatory life. But once induced to establish 
a permanent residence, the Indian is open to 
all the influences of education, art, and: Chris- 
tianity—his faculties are developed, his aspira- 
tions are elevated—he becomes a refined and 
respectable man. 

“Last winter, several delegations visited 
Washington city from distant, savage, and al- 
most unknown tribes of the West and North- 
west; and with. one of them came a half- 
breed, an educated and cultivated man, with 
whom I enjoyed more than one agreeable con- 
versation. Speaking of the state of his own 
and some neighboring tribes, I at length 
asked him what he thought would be the 
effect of the introduction of negro slave 
among his people? At first, he was startled, 
and declared that it would render liis people 
yet more idle and dissipated—their two great 
evils, I asked him whether he had ever been 
among the Southern Indians—those who 
owned slaves. He never had been, and had 
never thought of the matter. A few ques- 
tions, a few statements of the condition of the 
Southern Indians, and I could see that’ his 
own good sense and knowledge of the ¢har- 
acter of the wants of his tribe, satisfied him 
of the benefits they would receive from the 
adoption of slavery. His conclusion was, ‘I 
believe it would save.my people.’ 

“Tt is with the Indian as it has been with 
all other nations. No people has ever become 
civilized except. upon the basis of domestic 
slavery. It is the foundation upon which all 
improvement has rested ; without it, all man- 
kind would be savages. It is the sole ho 
of salvation for the Indian; without it, fe 
must perish; with it, he can be saved; and, 
if our government, instead of wasting millions 
of dollars in the vain attempt to civilize wild 
and poverty-stricken savages, would purchase 
a few thousand slaves and divide them among 
the different Indian tribes, they would have 
taken one sensible and practical step towards 
the civilization of the red ‘man. 


“ WYTHEVILLE, VA., Jan, 29, 1859.” 
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From The Press. 
AMERICAN PREACHERS. 
Life Thoughts. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
rooklyn. 

Henry Warp BEECHER is a remarkable, 
though somewhat eccentric, preacher. “The 
Plymouth Church,” Brooklyn, is a sort of au- 
dience hall. There are about it very few of 
the usual and distinctive features of a place 
of Christian worship. In the vast pulpit you 
will find on Sundays a respectable-looking 
person who writes notes, and looks about 
him, and makes himself singularly at home, 
before service begins. He wears neither cas- 
sock, gown, nor surplice, nor bands, nor any 
particle of the clerical uniform. His voice is 
not possessed of extraordinary power, nor is 
it musical. His manner is ordinary in all 
respects. Notwithstanding all these medioc- 
rities of the outer man, he is yet the most 
popular and effective American preacher of 
the day. He owes his power wholly to the 
depth and force and originality of his thoughts, 
the homely, and yet neither vulgar nor un- 
graceful expression of them, and the honest 
but not pretentious faithfulness with which he 
inveighs against hypocrisy in every guise, and 
immorality in every rank, He regards every 
doctrine of the Bible not as a mere part of a 
theological system, dry and orthodox, but as 
bearing on man in some of the varied phases 
of his life. To have value he holds that a 
doctrine must be vital :— 


“ We must know (he remarks) how to act 
how to control passions, how to resist tempta- 
tions, how to be self-sacrificing and loving. 
If a person will bring to me a fresh blue vio- 
let this beautiful spring morning, I would 
thank him; and so, if any one has a little 
flower of Christian experience, which has 
blossomed forth from the wintry snows 
through the warmth and light of God’s love, 
I would thank him for it: I would give more 
for it than for acres of dried hay. . . . Theo- 
logical systems are good in their place. They 
have their place, as all sciences have, but that 
ro is not the pulpit. What people need 

om the pulpit is religious food—the bread 
of life. ‘There is no science in nature. God 
makes nature, and man makes science. There 
are the flowers and fruits, and man makes the 
science of botany. There are the stars and 
the sun, and out of their regular motions man 
makes the science of astronomy. All these 
sciences are well in their place. But when I 
want a bunch of flowers, I do not thank a 
man who brings me calyxes and petals and 
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eS and stamens, scientifically analyzed and 
abelled. When I want something to eat, I 
do not thank one for bringing me the compo- 
nent parts of bread and butter and coffee, 
chemically analyzed and scientifically arranged 
—the starch in one paper, and the saccharine 
matter in another, and the caffein in another, 
No, I want them mixed as nature mixes them; 
and so I want the Gospel given to me as Christ 
gave it, naturally, from his great heart, with all 
the freshness and beauty of life experience.” 


” These are the leading principles which give 
his preaching what such a course is sure to 
create—its just appreciation and great: popu- 
larity. He repudiates, and most justly, every 
system which exalts the government of God 
above God himself, and substitutes laws for a 
living Presence, and makes Deity subservient 
tothem. The heart of human nature yearns 
for what will still its fevered beatings, and 
sooth its irritation, and satisfy its longings, 
A sound theology ought to be the possession 
of the preacher, but it is a life-giving and life- 
sustaining preacher that must be the ministry 
of the pulpit. Carbon in the living tree is 
delightful and fruit-bearing. Carbon in the 
diamond is bright and precious, but cold and 
indigestible. There is, too, something large 
and comprehensive in the sympathies of Mr. 
Beecher. His heart has outgrown the re- 
straints and trammels of party. If it hasa 
defective polarity, it leans and oscillates rather 
strongly in this direction :— 

“ Let us approach a communion table as if 
the Saviour were here, as he was at the supper 
of old. If there be in this congregation any 
strangers, let them come. I will not ask for 
their creeds. I will not inquire if they be 
‘church-members in good and regular stand- 
ing.’ If there is any one here who, in peni- 
tence and longing for a pure life, has appre- 
hended Christ and found him precious to his 
soul, it is not we, it is Christ who invites him.” 

Mr. Beecher takes the sunny side of life, 
and loves to dwell on all that feeds the hap- 
piness of the human heart. He will not pick 
up withered leaves if there be any green 
ones. He seems to revel in a bright relig- 
ious light. “When one’s friends die we 
should go to the grave, not singing mournful 
psalms, but scattering flowers. Death was 
wrecked long ago. Christ has taken the 
crown from the tyrant. When Christians 
walk in black and sprinkle the ground with 
tears, then is the time when they should illu- 
minate. As the disciples found the angels in 
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Christ’s grave, so in the grave where any of 
his loved disciples lie are angels of consola- 
tion, if we would only see them.” 

Beecher has been accused, as most faithful 
men have been accused, of preaching politics. 
His views of the duties and responsibilities 
of the pulpit seem much more expanded than 
those of many of his contemporaries. Cer- 
tainly his vindication of his conduct in this 
matter is neither powerless nor inapplica- 
ble :— 

“Nothing can more sharply exhibit the 
miserable imbecility which has come upon us, 
than the inability of men to perceive the dif- 
ference between preaching ‘ politics,’ ‘ social 
reform,’ ete., and preaching God’s truth in 
such a way that it shall sit in judgment upon 
these things, and every other dectt of men, to 
try them, to explore and analyze them, and 
to set them forth, as upon the background of 
eternity, in their moral character, and in rela- 
tion to man’s duty and God’s requirements. 

“Shall the whole army of human deeds go 
roaring along the public thoroughfares, and 
Christian men be whelmed in the general 
rush, rece man be found to ont the real 
moral nature of human conduct? Is the pul- 


pi too holy, and the Sabbath too sacred, to 


ring individual courses and developments of 

society to the bar of God’s Word for trial? 
Those who think so, and are crying out about 
the desecration of the pulpit with secular 
themes, are the lineal descendants of those 
Jews who thought the Sabbath so sacred that 
our Saviour desecrated it by healing the with- 
ered hand. Would to God that the Saviour 
would visit his Church and heal withered 
hearts !” 


He is a man of a thoroughly practical 
mind. He seems to despise all trifling with 
great themes, all prettiness of speech, all 
“playing at preaching.” With him it is an 
earnest and fruitful work, and no solemnity 
of utterance is in his mind an apology for dry 
and dull sermons :— 


“ Consecrated dullness is no better than fli 
pant folly. If a window fails to let the. light 
through, it makes little difference whether the 
obscuration comes from the web of. a big, 
lazy spider, or from the nimble weavings of a 
hundred pert little spiders. 

“God’s truth really, earnestly, pungently 
spoken, for a direct and practical purpose, 
With distinct results constantly following, that 
is preaching, no matter what are the partic- 
ular methods of speech. Doubtless’ some 
are better than others, But. every sincere 
and truthful man must use that way by which 
God has enabled him to achieve success; 
some by solid statements, some by inexorable 
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reasonings, some by illustration and fancy, 
some by facts and stories—just as God has. 
given power to each one. 
same in the highest and the lowest. Fruit 
must follow. The truth of God must shine 
through the human instrument and evince-its 
divinity by signs following—the awakening 
of the conscience, conviction of sin, conver- 
sion to God, and a life redeemed from selfish~ 
ness and set a-glow with Christian goodness 
and benevolence.” . 


We ought never to forget that truth should 
be full of life and sap, breaking into blossom 
and bowing down with its heavy harvest of 
fruit. Truth should be set forth applicable to 
the age, such as apostles would preach were 
they living in this nineteenth century of ours. 
That preacher is sure to put forth power who 
preaches the truth for to-day adapted to the 
trials and temptations, the necessities and 
griefs of those who are busy working out the 
problem of life; who preaches it not in anti- 
quated formulas, and crabbed technicalities, 
and stilted and high and hard, but inthe‘ 
garb of every-day life; who loves to set forth 
religion around the fireside in garbs that may 
not decorate but do not disguise—in the 
counting-house and in the markets of the 
world. What can be more graphic or true 
than the following :— , 


“The tides come twice a day in New York 
harbor, but they only come once in seven days 
in God’s Harbor of the sanctuary. They rise 
on Sunday, but ebb on Monday, and are 
down and out all the rest of the week, Men 
write over their store door, ‘ Business is bus- 
iness,’ and over the church door, ‘ Religion 
is religion,’ and they say to religion, * Never 
come in here,’ and to business, ‘ Never go in 
there.’ ‘Let us have no secular things in 
the pulpit,’ they say ; ‘ we got enough of them 
through the week in New York. There all is 
stringent and biting selfishness and knives 
and probes and lancets and hurry and work 
and worry. Here we want repose and seda- 
tives, and healing balm. All is prose over 
there; here’ let us have poetry. We want to 
sing hytnns and to hear about Heaven and 
Calvary: in short we want the pure Gospel, 
without any worldly intermixture.” And ‘so 
they desire to spend a pious, quiet Sabbath, 
full of pleasant imaginings and peaceful re- 
flections ; but when the day is gone all is laid 
aside, They will take by the throat the first 
debtor whom they meet, and exclaim, ‘Pay 
me what thou owest. It is Monday.’ And 
when the minister ventures to hint to them 
something about their duty to their fellows 
men, they say, ‘Oh, you stick to your preach+ 
ing. You do not know how to collect your 
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own debts, and cannot tell what a man may 
have to do in his intercourse with the world.’ 
God's law is not allowed to go into the week. 
If the merchant spies it in_ his store, he 
throws it over the counter. If the clerk sees 
it in the bank, he kicks it out. at the door. 
If it is found in the street the multitude pur- 
sue it, pelting it with stones, as if it were a 
wolf escaped from a managerie, and shouting, 
‘Back with you. You have got out of Sun- 
day.’ There is no religion in all this. It is 
mere sentimentalism. Religion belongs to 
every day; to the place of business as much 
as tothe church. High in an ancient belfry 
there is a clock, and once a week the old sex- 
ton winds it up; but it has neither dial-plate 
nor hands. The pendulum swings, and there 
it goes, ticking, ticking, day in and day out, 
unnoticed and useless. What the old clock 
is, in its dark chamber keeping time to itself, 
but never showing it, that is the mere senti- 
mentality of religion, high above life, in the 
region of airy thought; perched up in the top 
of Sunday, but without dial or pointer to let 
the people know what o’clock it is, of Time, 
or of Eternity. 


Such outspoken preaching will of course 
give offence. The mills of Manchester would 
be horrified. The Stock Exchange would ex- 
pel the preacher. But the preacher is right 
notwithstanding. 

Some of his pithy remarks are fit to be 
household words :— 


“A helping word to one in trouble is like 
a switch on a railway track—but one inch be- 
tween wreck and ruin and smooth on-rolling 
prosperity.” 

“Slavery is a state of suppressed war.” 


“A grindstone that has no grit in it, how 
long would it take to make an axe sharp; 
Affairs that have no pinch in them, how long 
would they take to make a man?” 


“ A man who is in the right knows that he 
is in the majority, for God is on his side.” 


“The human heart is like an artist’s studio. 
You can tell what the artist is doing, not so 
much by his completed pictures, but by the 
half-finished sketches and designs which are 
hanging on his wall. So you can tell the 
course of a man’s life not so much by his. well- 
defined purposes as by the half-formed plans, 
the faint day-dreams, which are hung in all 
the chambers of his heart.” 


Beecher is the preacher forthe people. His 
sermons are not fierce, vulgar, and vitupera- 
tive declamation, without a scintillation of 
genius, however sincerely meant, such as are 
heard in the Surrey Music Hall. They are 
pregnant with celestial fire, rich in suggestive 
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and original thought. Here and there we 
find "nuggets of gold and gems of the first 
water. Yet he never. loses sight of the end 
of a sermon, which is to profit, or of the 
hearers of it who are ignorant, sinful, and un- 
happy. He says quaint’ things, but never 
takes jokes from Joe Miller and. christens 
them. Our clergy may copy and study his 
excellencies, and avoid his interspersed and 
sometimes provocative remarks, He is not a 
model, but he is better—he is capital, availa- 
ble capital, on which others may draw, and 
send what they draw into currency in thoughts 
and words that will do the world a vast deal 
of good. i 

He is full of vigor; never dyspeptic in his 
divinity—as, in all likelihood, he never is in a 
humbler region. He has carried into man- 
hood the freshness and the exuberant force 
of earlier days, and overflows, therefore, with 
sympathy and communion with all living and 
growing things. He says occasionally an ine 
discreet thing, but rarely, if ever, a tame 
thing. 

Yet some of his epigrammatic sayings are 
occasionally forced. The originality of the 
following does not atone for their constrained 
character :— 

“ She was a woman, and by so much nearer 
to God as that makes one.” 

“ To some men, the mere fact of existence, 
the simple walking through the air and light, 
gives more pleasure than others find in the 
whole round of so called pleasures.” 

“ A man’s religion is not a thing all made 
in heaven, and then let down and shoved into 
him. It is his own conduct and life. A man 
has no more religion than he acts out in his 
life.” 

“Men are not put into this world to be 
everlastingly fiddled on by the fingers of joy.” 

“When men complain to me of low spirits, 
I tell them to take care of their health, to 
trust in the Lord, and to do good, as a cure.” 

“ Attempt to be aristocratic in the Church, 
and the Church dies. Its true power consists 
in cutting the loaf of society from top to bot- 
tom.” 

Another preacher, not so popular perhaps 
as Ward Beecher, but a vigorous thinker and 
an able speaker, is Theodore Ledyard Cuyler. 
He is picturesque and varied in his style, 
homely in his preferences, and altogether @ 
useful and able exponent of his own school of 
teaching. He ranks with what are called in 
America “the Reforming Preachers ’—that 
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js, the class who ally their influence to every 
good movement that touches and raises the 
down-trodden and depressed sections of soci- 
ety. There is in this a practical-good sense 
which commends religion to those who are 
otherwise indisposed to. listen to its claims. 
Speaking of city missions, he observes :— 


«“ By this time you may inquire, Where is 
the remedy? What can we do? To these 
inquiries we would reply that as no clean re- 
sult can come from an unclean source, the 
primal remedy is to purify the sources them- 
selves. This work is a double one. It must 
be applied both to the body and to the .soul. 
The external man and the internal man should 
both be reformed. Each one of these pro- 
cesses is essential. The second is by far the 
most important; but in order to reach it the 
first one must not be neglected. For it is 
no easy work to Christianize a ragged outcast 
with a half-dozen layers of filth all over ‘his 
frame, and no bread in his mouth but what 
he gets by begging and stealing. It is no 
easy task to Christianize a child by two hours 
of Sabbath-school teaching, while the Devil 
has undisputed control over that child through 
all the hours of all the other six days of the 
week. It it is no easy matter to make a 
vagrant girl obey either the seventh or the 
eighth commandment, if absolute want is 
driving her to theft, or to the sale of her 
womanhood to buy her bread. The soul must 
be cared for and the physical condition too. 
The Bible and the tract should be given to 
these outcasts; but a preliminary step is to 
do all we can to provide for them a clean face 
and a clean dress, and a better chance to live 
without crime. Let us endeavor to give them 
employment. To help them into places of 
livelihood. Let them learn to be not paupers, 
but producers ; not mendicants and plunder- 
ers, but self-respecting self-supporters. And 
then, with this care for the perishing body, let 
us give them the Gospel. Not asa oad ab- 
straction or a theologic dogma do they need it, 
but as a plain, simple method of salvation, and 
as a practical rule of life. Let them have it 
free and warm and loving ; just as it burst from 
Heaven in its fulness, just as it breathed from 
Calvary in its tenderness. Let it come to 
them in every possible channel. Through 
the teacher, through the tract visitor, through 
the school, through the mission church, and 
through the efforts of private Christians ; for 
all the disciples of Christ should covet a place 
in practical philanthropy. 

“ As a community we are one. Fifth Ave- 
nue is linked to the Five Points; the dwellers 
on our elegant squares are at one with the 
dwellers in the pauper garrets. The‘advance- 
ment of each class is the advancement of the 
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whole. The degradation of one class imper- 
ils all the rest. When one member suffers, 
all suffer. The self-styled ‘ Conservative’ 
may wrap himself about with his own selfish- 
ness, and on the gorgeous sofas of his tapes- 
tried drawing-room may shut his eyes and 
close his ears to the wants and woes of the 
‘rabble’ multitudes. He may say to us; 
‘Let them alone, But will they let us alone ? 
Will they let him alone?’ He may leave the 
dram-shop unprohibited, but will the dram- 
shop leave his sons untempted? He may Jet 
the gaming-house go unsuppressed, but will 
the gamblers leave his clerk or apprentice un- 
touched? He may refuse to mi efforts for 
the rescue of the wretched harlot who treads 
the midnight street, but she shall lay snares 
for him and his, perhaps to their undoing. 
He may allow the courts, and alleys, and cel- 
lars of the poor to fester in pollution and 
filth, but will the cholera which they manufac- 
ture hesitate to invade his lordly threshold ? 
But there is a higher argument for Christian 
hearts than this. It is the double argument, 
based on the moral glory of saving immortal 
souls, and on the honor which every such tri- 
umph brings to our crucified Master.” 

These remarks are pregnant with good 
sense. They are not in any degree calculated 
to compromise Christian principle, and yet in 
every respect they tend to convince the mere 
secular man of the world that the religion of 
the Bible is not a mere transcendental, airy, 
and intangible theory, suited to the schools, 
but helpless in less rarefied strata of the at- 
mosphere. They see it is an every-day foun- 
tain of inspiration, strength, and success— 
mighty in a kitchen as in a palace—--reaching 
the highest, and bending down to the hum- 
blest, and blessing and glorifying all the bonds 
and ties of social life. 

This is what is wanted in our own country. 
We have too much theology and too little 
religion in our pulpits—too much about sys- 
tems and dogmas, and their relative positions 
and superpositions in the Christian system, 
and far too little of that homely, intelligent, 
and common-sense use of those grand truths 
which shine with the splendor but also with 
the usefulness of stars, guiding the sailor on 
the trackless sea, and lessening the darkness 
of a moonless night. 
"Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, is another of those 
masculine American minds who, ignorant or 
disdainful of theological dilettanteism, give 
themselves up to the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Dr. Storrs is any thing 
but dull, tame, or prosaic. Nay, on subjects 
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that rise above the every-day relations of re- 
ligion, and touch the springs and fountains of 
truth, he is not only eloquent, but’ powerful, 
and rich, and argumentative. Let us take a 
sample, not from his sermons, but his speeches. 
His subject is that fine one, the authorized 
version of the English Bible. He says :— 


“And now consider what influence this 
version has put into our literature—I might 
say into all the history and life of the Eng- 
lish people. It comes to us with authority 
from our childhood. Its words are heard 
amid circumstances best adapted to make 
them impressive—on the Sabbath, in the 
churches, in the faniily devotions. They have 
been taught in even the common schools of 
our land; blessed be God for that! They 
have become wrought, we may say, into the 
very substance and texture of our thoughts, 
our associations, our earliest and most cher- 
ished expressions. And so they act mightily 
as an educating power on. the popular sind. 
They have done so for generations. ‘They act 
even upon the higher departments of litera- 
ture. What delicate, fairylike forms this 
tough and oaken Saxon so skilfully combined 
with the more majestic Roman poetry, in 
those beautiful ‘ Songs of Zion’ to which ref- 
erence has been made. Who has not ob- 
served in the great senatorial orator of our 
times, that when he rises to the highest point 
of eloquence, the very pitch of his power, he 
reverts to the simple Biblical phrase that was 
familiar to us in childhood? And it is by 
that that he shakes the heart of his hearers 
with his wonderful force. For what would 
we give up the influences which this version 
has put in our literature? For what would 
we give up the version itself? There isa 
company of gentlemen, I believe, in this city 
who are desiring and endeavoring to put this 
out of use, and to substitute another for it 
prepared according to their notions. I do 
not speak certainly as a member of a com- 
mittee, or of any society, but simply as a 
Christian man, indebted too deeply to our 
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most noble version to be willing to give it up, 
when I say that no man, in my judgment, ins 
telligently weighing this matter, would think 
for a moment of such an exchange. Give up 
our version, sir? Why it was nine hnndred 
years in coming to its completion! It is hal- 
jowed with such memories as scarcely belon 

to another human work. It stretches bad 

one of its far-reaching roots to the very cell 
of Bede. It strikes down another beneath 
the burnt ashes of Wickliffe. It sends another 
under the funeral pile of Tyndale. It twists 
another around the stake where Cranmer was 
burned, - Give up this version for a trim and 
varnished new one! Nay, verily, Those 
broad, contorted arms have wrestled with the 
fierce winds of opinion for two hundred years, 
The sweet birds of heaven have loved to 
come and sing among them, and they si 

there still. Their leaves are leaves of life an 
healing. There is not a text pendant on 
those boughs but has the stuff of religion and 
literature in it. They have given of their 
ribbed strength to every enterprise for human 
welfare. Give up this version! It is our 
American inheritance. It came over in the 
Mayflower. It was brought by Oglethorpe 
to Georgia. ,It has spread across our land; 


it has been the joy of generations to sit under | 


its shadow; it will stand while the hills stand, 
Sir, I think we will not give up this oak of 
the ages for any modern tulip-tree at pres 
ent.” 

With the exception of the eulogy pro- 
nounced by Dr. Newman, the eloqueht orato- 
rian, we do not know of a more striking and 
just estimate. 

Besides these, there are numbers of vigor- 
ous minds in America whom we have no space 
to spare for discussing. They have all great 
faults; they indulge in modes of expression 
alien to our taste, and generally work at high 
pressure. Still they are a powerful race; 
they do themselves and us credit. If our 
children are so healthy, what a noble mother 
must they have had! 





Crime.—The league between virtue and na- 
ture engages all things to assume a front hos- 
tile to vice. The beautiful laws and substances 
of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He 
finds that things are arranged for truth and 
benefit ; but there is no den in the wide world 
to hide a rogue. Commit a crime, and the 
earth is made of glass. Commit a crime, and 
it seems as if a coat of snow fell on the ground, 





such as reveals in the woods the track of every 
partridge, and fox, and squirrel, and mole. You 
cannot recall the spoken word ; you cannot wipe 
out the foot-track ; you cannot draw up the lad- 
der, so as to leave no inlet or clue. Some 
damning circumstance always transpires. The 
laws and substances of nature,—water, snow, 
mind gravitation, —become penalties to the 
ief, 
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CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A. 


{ From The Atheneum. 
CHARUES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A. 

Tuts admirable painter and excellent man 
died on, Thursday week in his house in St. 
John’s Wood. It is with regret that we now 
look Wack to the severe though just remarks 
that we last week made on his two pictures in 
the/ present Academy, little thinking that he 
tlyen lay on the bed of death in that quiet 
suburban house. We saw, too, palpable traces 
of the failing sight and unnerved hand, but 
little thought the end of the great artist was 
80 near. , 

Mr. Leslie was born in London, in the 
year 1794, The two countries may fight for 
his fame, for he was born in Clerkenwell, of 
American parents: Scotch Americans, we 
may be sure by the name. A few years after, 
his birth, his parents left England, and went 
to Philadelphia, or the Quaker city, where 
the painter was educated, though American 
writers have declared that he was brought up 
at the Charter House and taught drawing by 
Burgess. He used, in after years, to say, that 
he remembered that early toss on the Atlan- 
tic. After a short apprenticeship with a 
bookseller (his brother), where he enjoyed 
opening book parcels from England that he 
might pore over the engravings of Stothard, 
Smirke, Cook, and Uwins,—men whom he 
was destined to surpass,—he returned to Eng- 
land in 1811 to study Art. If we ean believe 
arather careless American book, Mr. Leslie’s 
first success was a likeness of that drunken 
and eccentric actor, George Frederick Cooke, 
while acting at the Philadelphia Theatre. It 
was a rich patron who foresaw his success, ad- 
vised his return to England, and gave him 
kind letters of introduction to Messrs. Dunlop 
and Co., American merchants in London. 

He began life in the humble Buckingham 
Street, Fitzroy Square, in the very cross-trees 
of the house,—in fact, the usual garret of 
needy genius, West and Washington All- 
ston, both Americans like himself, weve Les- 
lie’s earliest instructors. In 1821 he was 
elected Associate of the Academy, and in 
1826 full R.A. The events of his life are 
few; in 1833 he was appointed by the Amer- 
ican Government Professor of Drawing to the 
Military Academy at West Point, a post 
which required not genius, but mere rule and 
line exactitude. He went out, got sick of the 
dull toil in five months, resigned, and returned 





finally to England, much, no doubt, to the 
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disgust of the patriotic Rowdies of New 
York. He ranks with. West, Newton, and 
Allston, as one of ‘the four American painters 
who have earned an English fame. As the . 
illustrator of Shakspeare, Don Quixote, 
Moliére, and Goldsmith, he ranks above them 
all. 

An artistic. friend tells us he remembers 
Leslie atone of Wilkie’s parties, when he 
lived in Vicarage Place, Kensington. It was 
a dinner at which Allan Cunningham, the 
poet, danced with national glee round a hag- 
gis, which, as yet unpunctured, had not 
breathed forth its savory steam. The party 
were noisy,—but Leslie, always quiey and 
thoughtful, was Jost in contemplation of the 
dark lustre and: flashing brilliancy of a silver 
spoon. “How much more value,” said the 
studious painter, “ are these tints than those 
of gold plate ; how exquisite the simple, pure 
lustre, the pearliness, the quiet brilliancy.” 
This anecdote shows us the very key-note of 
Leslie’s system of color, from “ Sancho and 
the Duchess” down to the “ Queen and Jean- 
nie Deans,” always “the silver spoon,—it 
might have been his crest. In design and 
subject he might have followed Smirke and 
Newton, but in color he was born with the 
silver spoon in his mouth, Just as we like to 
know that Reynold’s “ Puck ” was afterwards 
a brewer’s porter, so we like to hear that at 
an Academic party, where gesture was dis- 
cussed, Chantrey suggested the cunning, vul- 
gar finger on the nose that marks the Sancho 
in: Leslie’s great Vernon Gallery picture, a 
duplicate of which is now at Petworth, first 
painted for Lord Egremont. The landscape 
of the “Jeannie Deans” picture was painted 
from Queen Mary’s walk at Hampton Court, 
one of his favorite haunts,—and where in his 
wide, tolerant admiration of every thing beau- 
tiful, he spent long summer days copying the 
size of life the heads of the Piping Boys in 
Raphael’s cartoon of the “ Sacrifice at Lys- 
tra.” In his light, firm touch and manage- 
ment of interior light Leslie often reminds us 
of the old Duteh painter, De Hooge, whose 
works he much admired. Ilis passionate ad- 
miration of his old friend Constable is well 
known. Latterly, Mr. Leslie had withdrawn 
a good deal from Academic business, avoiding 
new faces and new ideas,—but while in “The 
Life” or in the Lecture Room he was always 
kind. to the students and solicitous for their 
progress. He was careful in always. painting 
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from models, and to him the modern careful 
school owe more than they imagine. In 
every thing, even in mechanical matters, he 
was simple and pure hearted, for he avoided 
all varnishes and frail, meretricious maguilps, 
—and painted with linseed oil, which accounts 
for the durability and improvement, as well 
as for the apparent flatness, coldness, and 
deadness of some of his pictures, At first in- 
different to the genius of Raphael, he Jatterly 
grew more admiring of that saintly Emperor 
of Art,—lamenting to old friends his own 
want of opportunities in never having been to 
Italy or receiving a scholastic Art-training. 
He was not only a shy man, but a man truly 
humble and distrustful of his own genius. 
He never allowed any one to see him at work, 
being slow to please himself, though lightning 
quick in invention,—and, it is said, had a 
secret slide in his easel, into which he could 
slip his work if surprised by sudden visitors, 
whom he might be unwilling to tarn from his 
door. All who knew him.felt that he was an 
humble, single-minded, kind man,—but only 
those who knew him intimately, knew the un- 
obtrusive, calm, religious feeling that under- 
laid the mere surface and sociable qualities of 
the genial, well-read man, who could infuse 
such dry racy humor into the anecdote, such 
charm into the verse of the old ballad. A 
rising young artist, who shared his intimacy 
and deeply appreciated the friendship of such 
a man, writes to us :— 

“Perhaps you know the pang of going to 
inquire for a sick friend and finding the shut- 
ters closed. A coffin-lid in the window could 
not strike one with a more sudden horror. 
Of all the men that I have ever known, Leslie 
was the one that I respected most. To think 
I shall never see the kind face of that truly 
good man again! Itis a great grief to me 
to have lost a friend so gentle in manner, so 
refined in feeling. It was one of my greatest 
delights to hear his entertaining conversation, 
to play at chess with him (he, so anxious to 
win, yet so sorry that I must lose that he 
might win), to hear him sing snatches of old 
songs, to see him take part in a charade, or 
even a Scotch reel, to hear him read his fa- 
vorite ‘ Don Quixote,’ or recite some witty or 
choice passage of a chosen author. Some of 
my happiest days were spent in strolling with 
him about Hampton Court. I have spent 
many merry days with him in park and wood. 
He was always ready with kind, artistic ad- 
vice when I asked it, but he never forced it 
on me. He fed me as one feeds a child—he 
did not drive it down me as if I was a horse. 


CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A. 


When he praised me it, gave me; more 
ure than the flattery of all other 
I was treated by him with 
though I loved him. I never\ wens, to hj 
house without learning something, newer | 
it without esteeming and loving him imo 


never set himself up as a model. He often 
added to his advice the wise—‘ But I may be 


of hearing about, the great painters. He was 
not one of those one-eyed connoisseurs who 
shut themselves up in a particular school. He 
did justice to all, and used to say,‘A true 
lover of flowers does not despise the lily be- 
cause he admires the rose,—and_ he liked 
great books almost as much as he did great 
pictures. He did not care much for adverse 
criticisms, but I have seen him smile at a 
kindly paragraph, and say, ‘ Well, it is always 
pleasant to hear one’s self praised.’ In a word, 
a more conscientious, just, and noble-hearted 
man I never met than Charles Leslie, who 
now lies dead.” 


Leslie has been unjustly called a painter's 
painter. The grace, loveliness, gentlehood, 
and purity of his creations can be appreciated 
by all. He has interpreted for all of us— 
beautified and illuminated for all of us—some 
of the choicest pages of Shakspeare, Don 
Quixote, Sterne, Smollett, Fielding, Milton, 
Scott, and Moliére. He painted religious 
pictures and court pictures; wrote nearly the 
best artists’ biography ; lectured successfully 
on Painting, and wrote a delightful book on 
Art. His lectures at the Royal Academy 
were published in the Atheneum at the time 
of their delivery, and we can answer for it 
that their interest is very far from gone by. 
His range was wide, and his facility great, as 
his long connection with the Sketching Club 
satisfactorily proves. For forty years he sus- 
tained in Art with rarely failing power his 
simple, unpretending manner, full of quiet 
certainty and power, latterly only somewhat 
wavering and enfeebled. In the Sheepshanks 


his zenith; his color cold—heavy sometimes 
in its greens and purples and dull reds—but 
still, never forgetful of the purity of the tones 
in the silver spoon. His humor has an ex- 
quisite “ bouquet ” about it; his conception of 
female beauty was pure, and of the first 





order; his imagination was powerful, but is 
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CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A. 


uidden by its very simplicity, perfect propriety 
and truth. He tells a story perfectly, dra- 
matically, simply, and.always without affecta- 
tion, choosing the exact moment of the climax. 
He seldom attempted textual imitation, but 
he knew exactly what a brushful of paint could 
stand for. His touch was elastically light— 
accurate, yet firm. Thank goodness, Mr. 
Leslie soon left “Saul and the Witch of 
Endor” for Belinda and Tom Jones. Per- 
haps there never was so exquisitely simple a 
painter of sheer ideal scenes. He paints 
them, too, not as if they had flashed hastily 
across his vision, but as if he had lived for 
years with every character. His Don Quixote, 
Petruchio, Sterne, Dominie Sampson, Perdita, 
are just perfect. His early pictures, “Sir 
Roger de Coverley,” “ Anne Page and Slen- 
der,” and “ May Day in the Reign of Eliza- 
beth,” are the most labored—latterly his color 
grew lurid and his simplicity somewhat scat- 
tered and flimsy. Leslie, who always con- 
tended that no country since the days of 
Watteau had surpassed the English school, 
confessed latterly that the P.R.B.’s had done 
good to Art, by inciting to care, finish, and 
truth to nature. If there needed any farther 
proof of the gentle heart ‘we have lost, we 
might mention to his credit, that’ He was the 
most careful and generous “ Hanger” the 
Academy ever had, and seldom exhibited his 
own works in the years in which such onerous 
and invidious duty devolved on him. 

An artistic friend furnishes us with a few 
more anecdotes and facts of light and shade 
to append to our last week’s.notice of Mr. 
Leslie. He says, to use his own graphic 
words, “ He did, indeed, remember that toss 
on the blue Atlantic. He has often told me, 
sitting back in his chair, with his head back, 
and hands in his pockets, as was his wont, 
how the armed merchant-ship that took him 
and his family to America was attacked, some 
way out, by a French privateer. Leslie, his 
sister, and other children were crammed down 
in the dark hold, below the water line, out of 
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the reach of shots. He remembered well the 
roar and clang and tramping and pounding 
and cheering of that night, and in the midst 
of it his little sister, catching him by the neck 
(she had just begun the piano), and saying, 
‘ Why, Charley, dear, it is for all the world 
like my “Battle of Prague.”’ ‘ Luckily,’ he 
used to go on to say, ‘ we beat the Frenchman 
off, but having lost nearly all our sails and 
rigging, put into Lisbon to refit.” The semi- 
oriental features of Lisbon, as impressed on 
him during that visit, he remembered till his 
dying day. They had not got many knots 
farther (after refitting on their outward voy- 
age) when another French privateer slid over 
the horizon, the guns were again run out, the 
decks cleared, and the muskets distributed 
ready for battle. This time the little artist 
stole up on deck, and remembered.his horror 
and admiration as he saw the long line of 
bare-armed men at their guns, a flaming torch 
over every gun, as the powder and shot were 
served out in bucketfuls. That was a Salva- 
tor picture, to set a child thinking. Leslie, 
though a very shy and retiring man, was fond 
of society, going at one time to his three 
parties a night. He was also fond of private 
theatricals and any sort of picturesque mas- 
querading. At one of his own parties he sat: 
for hours stolidly at chess personating a Turk. 
He had a little of the American iff his voice, 
a good deal of the Scotchman in his cheek- 
bones, a trifle of the Tartar in his oblique 
eyes. He was bold and reckless in dress, 
and very plain, though pleasant, in manner. 
He liked to retail long anecdotes of Sir ‘ Jos- 
hew-a,’ as he called him, and of his special 
pet, Constable. He did not care much about 
dialogue if he could get monologue, and sel- 
dom seemed to listen to his adversaries’ argu- 
ments or replies. This was the fault of a 
solitary thinker, as was his love of a set, and 
his refusing to listen or laugh heartily to the 
sayings or doings of any person out of this 
favored circle. Leslie’s ‘Life of Reynolds’ 
was left far advanced.” 
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POLICY OF 


From The Saturday Review, 21 May. 
POLICY OF GERMANY. 

THE strong anti-Gallican feeling which 
Germany has displayed introduces a new and 
beneficial element into the political system of 
Europe. The Imperial champion of national- 
ities ought to be wakened from his dream of 
the past by the voice of one great community 
which in spite of dynastic subdivisions, re- 
members in the time of danger its identity of 
blood and language, and seems disposed to 
convert its loose federal bond into an efficient 

rinciple of action. The stupid and tawdry 
Order of the Day which was issued at Genoa, 
with its enumeration of historical milestones 
from Marengo to Rivoli, is like an old gaz- 
etteer setting out the posting stages in the 
line of a modern railway. When Lodi and 
Arcola were carried, Prussia was taking pos- 
session of Westphalian counties and bishop- 
rics wrested from her own friends and neigh 
bors, in compensation for German territory 
on the left bank of the Rhine which the ‘Treaty 
of Basle had shamefully abandoned to France. 
In subsequent Austrian wars, Bavaria and 
Saxony, Wurtemburg and the Palatinate, 
were dependent allies of the foreign invader 
who reigned over a third of Germany under 
the title of Protector of the Confederation of 
the Rhine. Excepting during the final march 
of Europe upon Paris, the great central na- 
tion has never been united against France. 
In the wars of Marlborough, Bavaria served 
under the banners of Louis XIV., and Maria 
Theresa accepted Madame de Pompadour’s 
aid for the purpose of revenging herself for 
the early successes of Frederick the Great. 
If the decision rested exclusively with Sover- 
eigns, the intrigues of diplomacy might per- 
haps still command equal success, but the 
conquests and tyranny of Napoleon erected 
Germany into a nation at the very time when 
the ancient symbdl of unity had ceased to 
exist by the abolition of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

The Congress of Vienna has been the ob- 
ject of some merited censure and of much 
exaggerated obloquy. The institution of the 
German Federation may be accepted as a 
set-off against many errors and shortcomings, 
although more than forty years have elapsed 
before it has accomplished its principal pur- 
pose. Many patriots in 1814 desired to re- 
store the old Imperial Crown, but Austria was 
unwilling either to resume a limited dignity 
or to transfer it to any more pliable rival. 
Although the Congress resolved that the 
Sovereigns alone should be represented in 
the Diet, the establishment of a central au- 
thority rendered it almost impossible for any 
seceder to assist a foreign enemy in hostilities 
against the German race. Napoleon, when 
he dissolved the connection between his vas- 
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sals and their former feutlal superior, at the 
same time abolished all the privileges and im- 
munities by which their subjects had been 
protected from oppression, The Federal 
Union, although it Wh the sovereignty of the 
Princes in its technical sense untouched, once 
more brought them under the control of legal 
obligations, and gave the minor potentates a 
motive for loyal co-operation in a system 
which secures them from encroachment 
While the rights of all the members of the 
Confederation are nominally the same, it is 
practically understood that the two great Ger- 
man Powers alone enjoy the privilege of mak. 
ing war and peace without the consent of 
their allies, The independenee of the minor 
States is guaranteed by the necessity of ob- 
taining their aid when Austria is overmatched; 
while the position of Prussia in Europe de- 
pends on the understanding that the wishes 
of Germany are, to a considerable extent, 
represented in the councils of Berlin. The 
political relation between the two leading 
owers and the great body of their confeder- 
ates resembles in some degree the reciprocal 
dependence which exists between a Govern- 
ment of ample prerogatives and the subjects 
who form the basis of its strength. The 
monarch in his own dominions, like Prussia 
and Austria in their political measures, can 
only act with vigor when there is a certainty 
of sympathy and support; nor is it in either 
case safe ‘to disregard a general demand for 
some definite course of action. The Prussian 
neutrality, which for the present is possible 
and even prudent, would become impossible 
if any German territory from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic were exposed to serious danger. 
The irritation occasioned by the Army of Ob- 
servation in Alsace and Lorraine may for the 
moment have been partially appeased by a 
judicious change of denomination; but if Mar- 
shal Pelissier should be ordered to call to- 
gether the garrisons which have been placed 
under his command, the Rhenish States may 
not improbably commence a conflict in which 
no German power will dare refuse to join. 
The ingenious theorists who occupy them- 
selves in devising criminal schemes of ambi- 
tion for all Governments in turn, have not 
failed to suggest to Prussia a policy which 
might be eligible if it were not as dangerous 
as it would be treacherous and unprincipled. 
It is not impossible that French diplomatists 
may be employed in the promotion of designs 
which harmonize with the Russian alliance, 
and in general with the Bonapartist system. 
It is proposed that Prussia should assume the 
Imperial Crown, with a large extension of 
territory in Germany, while Belgium and the 
left bank of the Rhine are to be annexed to 
France. Projects of this kind were sufficiently 
rife during the reign of the first Napoleon to 
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oceupy the mind which broods over the fa- 
miliar reminiscences of Arcola and Marengo ; 
but there is fortunately reason to trust that 
the good faith and the good sense of the 
Regent of Prussia will summarily reject all 
offers of aggrandizement which may be pro- 
posed as the reward of treason to the cause 
of Germany and Europe. It was on the eve 
of Auerstadt and Jena that a Prussian King 
accepted at the hands of France the fatal gift 


of Hanover; but the time is gone by when 


similar bargains were possible, even if German 
Governments could be found to sell their 
honor and independence to foreigners. The 
speech of the Regent to the Diet is, indeed, a 
distinct and sufficient answer to French in- 
triguers. Claiming the right and the duty of 
maintaining the national interests of Germany 
and the balance of power in Europe, Prussia is 
entitled to demand from the confidence of the 
Federal States the initiative in all necessary 
measures and the choice of the time of action. 
The Chambers at Berlin have unanimously 
voted all the grants and powers which were 
asked by the Government; and it is fit that 
the State which will bear the first brunt of 
the possible conflict should exercise a pre- 
dominating share in the direction of the na- 
tional policy. The tone of the speech is un- 
expectedly firm and warlike, and it is not 
improbable that it may exercise a pacific in- 
fluence on the councils of France and of 
Russia, Prussia is at present holding back 
from a conflict in which she must assume the 
foremost responsibility if it ultimately proves 
to be inevitable ; but the question is one be- 
tween neutrality and war, and not of a merely 
arbitrary choice of sides. 

The unanimity of the German States con- 
stitutes almost the only ground for hoping 
that the war may be local and limited in its 
character. The possession of Lombardy by 
Austria, although it flatters the national pride, 
can scarcely be regarded as a legitimate Fed- 
eral interest; but any movement or demon- 
stration on this side of the Alps, whether in 
the East orin the West, will excite an irresist- 
ible feeling of alarm and indignation. The 
announcement that a Russian army was to 
menace the frontier of Galicia has greatly in- 
creased the general hostility to France; and 
any farther proof of concert between the two 
aggressive Empires would probably overcome 
the politic hesitation of Prussia. The undue 
influence which the Russian Court has long 
exercised over the German sovereigns arose 
from a belief that the most powerful repre- 
sentative of despotism would support them 
against revolutionary movements and assist 
in checking the restless ambition of France. 
The tardy discovery that Russian policy is not 
necessarily conservative has brought princes 
and statesmen round to the national convic- 
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tion that Germany has nothing to hope from 
foreigners. It is. fortunate that the entire 
suppression of liberty on the West of the 
Rhine has at the same time destroyed all the 
popular sympathies which might formerly 
have been attracted by the pretences. of 
French Liberalism. Since 1814 the German 
nation has never been found so completely in 
accordance with the opinions of its rulers. 
The States of the Confederation can dispose 
of a force which might render them an equal 
match for France and Russia combined ; and 
if Denmark joined the hostile league for the 
purpose of carrying out her pretensions in the 
Duchies, it is certain that the entrance. of 
England into the struggle could not be much 
longer postponed. It is to the credit of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s sagacity that, having 
occasion for an enemy and for a cause of 
quarrel, he has selected an antagonist who, 
on the particular scene of action, is for the 
time exceptionally isolated. It was only 
against Austria that Russia could have been 
persuaded to co-operate ; and the Italian cause 
neutralizes the sympathies which England 
would have felt for the object of any other 
unprovoked attack on the part of France 
The war therefore commences under the con- 
ditions which are most favorable to the ag- 
gressor, and every change which takes place 
in the relations of belligerents or neutrals will 
consequently be an alteration for the worse. 
When the Italian quarrel is disposed of, the 
only remaining pretext for war will be found 
in the Bonapartist tradition of the necessity 
of incessantly employing the army. It is far 
more probable that Russia should draw back 
from an alliance which has never been per- 
manent on former occasions than that Ger- 
many should relax in her preparations or 
renounce her jealousy of Row: ambition. 
It may be prudent to make the most of Eng- 
lish neutrality, for in this instance also a 
change could only be dangerous to the author 
of the war. When the Government and the 
nation assert with perfect good faith the gene-. 
ral determination to remain neutral, the im 
plied alternative is never understgod to con- 
sist in an inconceivable declaration of hostilities 
against Austria. If the army of Italy is des- 
tined to follow the track of the force whichis 
figuratively described as “its elder sister,” 
no time should be lost in getting over the 
ground from Mondovi to Mantua before-new 
olitical complications shut up the old road. 
y altering all the chances of the struggle. 


From The Economist, 21 May. 
PROSPECTS OF CONFINING THE FIELD: 
OF WAR TO ITALY. , 
COMBINATION AMONG THE NEUTRALS, 
Ir England counts on preserving her neu- 
trality long, she should use every effort to 
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confine the scene of war to Italy. Russia and 
Prussia are now watching the contest, the 
one with French, the other with Austrian, 
sympathies—not, we believe, with any desire 
to mingle in the affray, but with the declared 
intention of engaging in it under given condi- 
tions. On the one hand, we have the Prince 
Regent of Prussia expressing to the Prussian 
Parliament his firm determination to “ main- 
tain the basis of European public right and 
the balance of power in Europe ;” and, again, 
to “stand up for the security, the protection, 
and the national interests of Germany ”—in 
short, “to defend the common fatherland.” 
On the other hand, we hear from all the 
organs of the Russian Government the asser- 
tion that it is expressly to prevent the inter- 
vention of Prussia on the Austrian side of the 
Italian quarrel, and to counteract the obvi- 
ously Austrian bias of the English Govern- 
ment, that Russia has placed the corps of ob- 
servation on the borders of Gallicia and 
assumed her attitude of “hostile neutrality.” 
Prussia, then, is pledged to interfere, and has 

romised to redeem that pledge whenever the 
interests of the Germanic Foalthesninn, which 


includes the Austrian Tyrol stretching down 
into Lombardy and Trieste, but not Ragusa, 
Cattaro, or the non-German Austrian posses- 
sions on the East Coast of the Adriatic, are 
either assailed or imperilled. Russia appears 


to have pledged herself to interfere whenever 
either the German Federation begins to take 
active part with Austria, or the English Gov- 
ernment gives an indication of an intention 
to espouse the Austrian side. “Ht is quite 
confirmed,” says a St. Petersburg authority, 
“that Prince Gortschakoff has declared to 
Count Karolyi that Russia will observe neu- 
trality only as long as the Germanic Confed- 
eration holds aloof from the war.” It is clear, 
therefore, that if Prussia and Russia are to be 
kept out of the conflict, the scene of war must 
be strictly limited to Italy, or at most to 
Austria’s extra-federal possessions. And if 
we wish to remain strictly neutral ourselves, 
no one can doubt that it is in the highest de- 
gree desimble to secure the continued neutral- 
ity of Russia and Germany. Every fresh 
party to the war diminishes the chances of 
retaining our present position, or at least of 
retaining it without Josing influence and posj- 
tion in Europe very greatly. While we stand 
by in the same attitude as Prussia and Russia, 
there is so strong a body of disengaged Eu- 
ory influence a8 Would easily make itself 

akA ON OCgseion oO. any permanent peace. 
Ut would ooh can be ‘gpossible for France, 
~wcainia, and Austria {© settle the Italian 
question without the sanctic:! of the non-come 
batant States of Europe. Tao influence 
would be almost paramount. Coming to the 
discussion «ith ungxhaysted resources, any 


two of them,—more especially if England 
and Russia should happen, as at present seems 
likely enough, to take the same view of the 
best’ Italian solution, and one, moreover, in 
which Prussia would not be reluctant to ac 
quiesce,—would be able to secure a veto on 
any unsatisfactory arrangement promising 
fresh disturbance to Italy or an unequal dis- 
tribution of power in Europe. But once let 
Prussia and Russia become committed to the 
war, and England standing out as the only, 
important neutral would hold a very different 
position, Russia once committed to the war 
as an active ally of France, would expect to 
gain something in the East by her sacrifices, 
and would probably be obliged to sanction 
the French scheme, however undesirable, for 
Italy, in order to secure the assent of France 
to her own compensations in the East. In 
case, therefore, of the expulsion of the Aus- 
trians from Italy, we could not, as we well 
may at present while Russia holds entire] 
aloof and has no eye to recompensing hersel 
for war expenses, hope for Russian aid in 
foiling French ambition in relation to Italy. 
When Prussia is once committed to the Aus- 
trian cause and has incurred the heavy burden 
of war expenses, we could not expect her, in 
the somewhat improbable case of the com- 
plete victory of Austria in’ Italy, to join with 
us in protecting Italy from the results of Aus- 
trian vengeance, or even from an absolute 
Austrian domination throughout the penin- 
sula. In either case, England, once isolated 
as a neutral, would probably be practically ex- 
cluded from any active influence on the settle- 
ment of the European question at issue. With 
four great Powers and.one minor Power who 
had spent money and blood on the strife, in- 
terested in its solution, it is but little probable 
that the solitary neutral would exercise any 
very important influence. England would be 
preity nearly in the same position in which 

russia found herself at the Congress of Paris 
in 1856. ‘The very attitude of impartial neu- 
trality which, if shared by Russia and Prussia, 
will probably increase our influence in the 
ultimate solution, will almost exclude us from 
a respectful hearing if Russia and Prussia 
should once take up the attitude and gain the 
influence of belligerents. 

It is, then, of the first importance to the 
position of England, and to her influence as a 
neutral,—apart from the vastly increased dan- 
ger to English interests in any war that should 
spread North of the Alps,—that her example 
should be followed by others of the great 
Powers of Europe; and this can only be, in 
case the scene of conflict can be strictly limited 





the Italian peninsula. Now what hope is 
po of this ? ‘ We believe that all or almost 
all depends on the firmness of Prussia, ‘The 
|German Confederation will not act, without 
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IS AN ANTI-GALLICAN PANIC JUSTIFIED? 


Prussia. Russia, we believe, will not com- 
promise her neutrality, unless the German 
Confederation irritates her by active interfer- 


_ ence in behalf of Austria; and we have rea- 


son to hope that Piedmont and France, know- 
ing how much depends on the issue, will take 
great care not to violate German territory, 
and so compel the hostile action of Prussia 
and a general European war. Trieste, we 
observe, is specially exempted by France from 
the blockade of Austrian ports proclaimed in 
the Adriatic; and this is obviously because 
Trieste belongs to the German Confederation, 
and any blockade of that port would bring 
the German Powers into the field. Now, 
what is the tone of the Prince Regent of 
Prussia, of the Prussian Chambers, and the 
Prussian press? Assuredly not unfavorable 
to the independence of Italy, but extremely 
jealous of the encroachments of France. The 
era of the war of independence is vividly 
present to the German jmagination. The 
attack on Austria is regarded, not in its 
Italian, but in its German aspects. Victory, 
it is feared, will lead to something more than 
an Italian campaign. Bavaria and Hanover 
fear that they should be the next sufferers. 
Prussia remembers the fatal results of the 
policy of abandoning Austria before the battle 
of Austerlitz in 1805, and is on the watch 
against a similar error. But in Germany 
there is, we believe, not a particle of sym- 
pathy for the Austrian system in Italy. The 
most eloquent exponents of the “national ” 
policy in Breeds utterly disavow and condemn 


it. Only the other day, Von. Vincke, in ad- 
vocating this policy in the Prussian Chamber, 
especially repudiated any wish to identify his 
party with the Austro-Italian policy. “The 
domination of Austria in Italy had no sympa- 
thies in Germany. He severely censured the 
despotic acts of Austria in Italy and her secret 


treaties.” Von Arnim followed in exactly 
the same tone. “This war,” he said, “though 
as yet touching only the non-German prov- 
inces of a confederate State, may become a 
danger for the Confederation and for Ger- 
many. Does that mean that we should enter 
Italy in “order to assist Austria in preserving 
her Italian provinces? and perhaps in stifling 
the constitutional life of Italy? No! assuredly 
not! But Prussia ought to be prepared 
against every eventuality.” These speeches 
represent the real feeling of Prussia, we be- 
lieve, and the real attitude of the Prince Re- 
gent’s Government. While only the Italian 
power of Austria is endangered, they are not 
only not sorry, they rather sympathize with 
the Italians. But if once the balance of 
power as between France and Austria is to be 
endangered, they would overlook the original 
cause of the quarrel entirely, and throw all 
their influence into the German scale. We 
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see with great satisfaction that Prussia has 
outvoted Bavaria, Hanover, and the other 
yanic-stricken German Powers in the Diet at 

rankfort, on the proposal made by Bavaria 
to send at once an army to the Rhine. We 
trust this attitude will be maintained. 

Prussia pursues as yet a perfectly intelli- 
gible and sound ty? It ought to be the 
effort of the English Government to prevent 
any precipitation of the crisis,—to use all her 
influence to restrain Prussia from yielding to 
the German panic, so long as German power 
is not threatened, and so long as Austria suf- 
fers only on the scenes of her many crimes. 
By using what power we still have with 
France and Sardiniato prevent their violation 
of territories of the German Confederation,— 
the Austrian Tyrol or Trieste,—by exerting 
our natural influence with Prussia to with- 
hold her from war so long as the Powers of 
Germany, as such, are not really threatened 
—by endeavoring to restrain Russia from any 
act that might irritate the German Confeder- 
ation into premature action,—we shall gain 
much for Europe, and at the same time se- 
eure for a policy of combined neutrality that 
legitimate influence which no one neutral 
could hope to retain. Indeed, in case Prussia 
and Russia should both drift into the war, 
England’s neutral position would no longer 
be one of influence. If able to remain neu- 
tral to the end, she would be obliged probably 
to watch in silence the negotiations between 
those who had made great sacrifices in the 
war. Nor is it likely that if once left quite 
alone, she could remain neutral to the end. 
Powerful combinations in a neutral policy are 
as essential to its success as powered allbealiea 
for the success of war. 





From The Economist, 21 May. 

IS AN ANTI-GALLICAN PANIC JUSTIFIED? 

WE have never affected to repose any trust 
in the public assurances given by the Emperor 
of the French; we have never wished to con- 
ceal the painful impression which the wind- 
ings of his diplomacy, the acts of his political 
instruments, and his personal disavowal of 
those instruments whenever they became in- 
convenient or unpopular, have produced on 
our minds. We may, therefore, the better 
hope to receive a candid hearing for the views 
we now wish to submit to the deliberate con- 
sideration of the English public. There is, 
we cannot doubt, real reason to fear that the 
dangerous panic concerning Louis Napoleon 
which is now rising in some of the minor 
States of Germany to a pitch of senseless 
frenzy may extend to England, and hurry us 
into an attitude that will soon render it im- 
possible to maintain the neutrality to which 
the country is at present pledged. Influen- 
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tial parties in England, influential organs of 
the English press, are doing all in their power 
to rouse the hatred against Napoleon into all 
its former vigor. Let us concede entirely the 
existence of an ambition in Louis Napoleon's 
breast which taken alone might urge him into 
a policy as fatal to the peace of Europe as 
that of his uncle, supposing all other con- 
ditions favorable to such a career; and then 
ask, even on this hypothesis, whether England 
and Europe generally have not at present 
less just ground for fearing that such a danger 
will ever be actually realized, than they have 
for dreading the consequences of a complete 
Austrian victory in Italy, and of a re-estab- 
lishment of that fruitful cause of constant dis- 
turbance and incipient revolutions throughout 
the peninsula. 

(1). In the first place, the terrible career of 
the first Napoleon was a prodigy due entirely 
to a empire genius unparalleled in history. 
No man could repeat his career, or come near 
to repeat the mischief of his career, who had 
not the same dazzling and marvellous gifts. 
Of this the present Emperor has given as yet 
no kind of evidence. That he is a man of 
profoundly sagacious mind, of statesmanlike 
grasp, of marvellous tenacity, of unscrupulous 
purpose in choosing the means to the ends 
on which he determines, all Europe can see. 
But, as yet, there is much reason to suppose 
that his intellect is slow, rather than rapid,— 
that it reaches its ends by persevering and re- 
peated efforts, by bringing a great many in- 
fluences to bear in succession on the same 
point, and that it is liable to very great and 


_ almost marvellous miscalculations when it 


trusts to impulse rather than to carefully 
studied and prepared agencies. Nothing 
could be more ill-judged than the attempts 
of Boulogne and Strasburg; and though in 
both cases the error was rather political than 
military, they prove that the Emperor's intel- 
lect is often premature in counting on agen- 
cies which he knows to exist, but which oper- 
ate much more slowly than he expects, Ina 
military man no defect can be more serious ; 
and though we are quite prepared to expect 
that the Emperor’s nsteral sagacity and 
strong-headedness may elevate him even as a 
General to the first rank among merely sen- 
sible commanders, we certainly shall not feel 
called upon to fear, until we see, any of that 
surprising and endless brilliancy and fertility 
of resource which put it in the power of his 
uncle to be the scourge of Europe. The mil- 
itary talent which belongs to a reflective dis- 
position, strength of character, general sagac- 
ity, presence of mind, and influence over men, 
is great; but it is not equal to the inventive 
task of conceiving and carrying through such 
enterprises as those of Napoleon I, Without 
that wonderful rapidity and inventiveness,— 
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which there is no reason to apprehend in his 
nephew,—Louis Napoleon would never le 
able, even had he the wish, to prepare for Ev. 
rope the calamities and terrors which were 
strewn so thick along the career of his pre. 
decessor. He may yet win a very réspett 
able place as a commander: he may even do 
more. But why should we count upon improb- 
abilities, and perversely worry ourselves with 
contingencies that have no foundation beyond 
blind associations with the past? The changes 
are ae nor | against any complete and easy 
expulsion of the Austrians from Italy. Yet, 
without so complete and speedy a victory, 
Louis Napoledn cannot assume that dictator. 
ship of European destinies with which the 
terrors of the German imagination are already 
investing him. England, at all events for the 
last three years, has never had less reason to 
fear France than at present. The cost and 
sacrifice of the Austrian war is likely to ren- 
der her a less terrible neighbor than ever, 
unless we persist in assuming that the cam- 
paign of 1800 is to be repeated in 1859, 
merely because the French leader bears the 
same name, and has shown striking resem- 
blances, together with still more striking dis 
similarities of character, to the victor of 
Marengo. 

(2) But not only is there little reason to 
fear that the present Emperor has the power 
to renew his uncle’s ambitious career; there 
is, at least as regards Italy, considerable rea- 
son to doubt if he has the will. On his early 
alliance with Italian revolutionary ideas we do 
not wish to count. It may or it may not be, 
that his part in the Italian revolution of 1830 
has Jaid a permanent hold on his mind and 
instilled into him a sympathy with Italian lib- 
erty that he is not capable of feeling with 
French liberty. But, putting this entirely 
aside, we have'no little reason to believe that 
a profound dread of Italian daggers has quick- 
ened his sympathy with Italy, and that the 
same dread would withhold him from any 
step likely to arm the hands of Italian Carbo- 
nari once more against him. Even in Austria 
it is generally believed that “the -publishing 
of Orsini’s will in the Montteur, by order of 
Napoleon III., was equivalent to bis saying to 
the Carbonari:—‘ Suspend your attempts 
against my life, and let this act on my part 
be a pledge that Ishall keep my engagements 
by contributing in accordance with my means 
towards the emancipation of Italy.’ The 
Government and the people of Austria con- 
sider that the Emperor of the French re 
signs himself to the war in Italy seo for 
the purpose of ensuring the existence of his 
dynasty against those instruments of death 
and destruction with which the Unione has 
already threatened him in the name of the 
Carbonari of Italy;” and the same view is 
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confidently held in France by men of the 
highest position, who have long been in habits 
of personal intimacy with the Emperor. But 
it is obvious enough that if. this be in any 
important degree the secret of the present 
policy of the Emperor, it must, in the same 
degree, be a guarantee for his good faith 
towards Italy, if once he succeed in expel- 
ling the Austrians. The substitution of a 
French for an Austrian tyranny in Italy would 
probably point far more Carbonari daggers 
against his life than his present policy would 
sheathe. 

(3) No one has shown himself more fully 
aware of the value of a favorable public opin- 
jon, and the necessity of concession to it, than 
Louis Napoleon. We are not now speaking 
of personal principle, but of deference to the 
force of public sentiment. This was an ele- 
ment quite absent in his uncle’s character. 
The great Napoleon scorned, scorned most 
uwisely, the power of national hatreds and 

opular disapprobation, Go through all his 
haters to his brother Joseph, and you see 
this military scorn for unarmed popular feel- 
ing, this thriftless carelessness of the elements 
of moral popularity, running through his 
whole imind It is quite otherwise with his 
nephew. Louis Napoleon has never done an 
unpopular act without striving to throw the 
vhole odium on some secondary agent and 
vihout withdrawing from the unpopular pol- 
icy in time. In the case of the African Slave- 
trade and the quarrel with Portugal, he prac- 
tically disowned the act of his Ministers, and 
in his letter to his “ dear cousin ” took occa- 
sion to intimate to Europe that he had no 
intention of carrying out the system which 
had given him occasion for a triumph over 
England and Portugal. In the case of Mon- 
talembert’s prosecution, again, he withdrew 
from his odious position with no little dex- 
terity. In the case of the French Colonels’ 
menace against England, he threw on his 
Ministers all the blame, and personally apol- 
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ogized to us for the affront. In short, Lo: is. 
Napoleon proves himself to be very sensitive 
to the general opinion of nationalities and of 
Europe, most eager not to excite, and when 
excited, to allay as quickly as possible, public 
disapprobation, even when he least sympa- 
thizes with its manifestations, He is an econ- 
omist of the power of opinion; and here, 
again, we have a fresh and a very great guar- 
antee against the results of mere personal 
ambition. He will never needlessly sacrifice 
the public favor of Europe for the ends of 
private interest. He knows, indeed, that it 
would not be for his private interest so to 
do. The public favor of Italy and Europe 
once won by a policy of liberation, we sin- 
cerely think, that as a mere matter of calcula- 
tion, it is far from improbable that he will 
make a great point of his disinterestedness, 
and so keep what he has won. 

Such are the guarantees against any re- 
newal of the old Napoleonic policy in Europe, 
—guarantees in no way inconsistent with the 
general distrust of Louis Napoleon’s personal 


‘character which is very generally, and we’ 


believe with good ground, entertained in 
Europe and England. He probably will not 
be able to renew that poly nothing but’ 
military genius of the highest order could 
give a chance of it. Even if he have the 
power, it is far from probable that, with his 
profound dread of the secret combinations of 
Carbonari, and his cool, long-headed sagacity, - 
he will think it wise. On the other hand, 
we know well what we have to fear from 
the complete success of Austria,—the re- 
peated renewal of all the horrors, all the 
anxieties, all the fruitless revolutions, all the 
foreign interventions, all the innumerable dis- 
turbances caused by the reactionary character 
of Austrian despotism in Italy during the 
last forty years,—a new and indefinite lease 
of misery to that unhappy country,—and in’ 
all probability the annihilation or complete 
subjection of Piedmont. 





Tar Trour.—The trout is the only fish that 
comes in and goes out of season with deer; he 
grows rapidly, and dies early after reaching his 
full growth. ‘The female spawns in October—at 
adifferent time from nearly all other fish ; after 
vhich both male and female become lean, weak, 
and unwholesome eating, ‘and if examined closely 
will be found covered with a species of clove- 
shaped insect, which appear to suck their sub- 
stance from them. They continue until warm 
Weather, when they rub the insects off on the 
gravel, and immediately grow strong. The fe- 
male is the best for the table. She may be 
known by small head and deep body. Fish are 
alvays in season whenever their heads are so 
7 as to be disproportioned to the size of the 

y. 





The trout is less oily and rich than the salmon ; 
the female is much brighter and more beautiful 
than the male, they swim rapidly, and often’ 
leap like salmon, to a great height, when ascend- 
ing streams. When first stocked my trout 
pond, I placed one thousand five hundred in it, 
and was accustomed to feed them with angle 
worms, rose bugs, crickets, grasshoppers, etc., 
which they attacked with great voracity, to the 
amusement of those looking on. They grow 
much more rapidly in ponds than in their native 
streams, from the fact that they are better fed, 
and not compelled to exercise. Trout are the 
only fish known to me that possess a voice, 
which is perceived by pressing them, when they 
emit a murmuring sound and tremble all over.— 
Robert L. Peale. 
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From the Phila. North American, 11 May, 1859. 
GENERAL CHARLES LEE. 

MEETING OF THE Historica SocieTy.—A 
large audience was present on Monday night 
at the Hall of the Historical Society. They 
were drawn together by the announcement of 
the reading of a paper by Mr. George Henry 
Moore, Librarian of the New York Historical 
Society, on the Life and Character of Major 
General Charles Lee. The most important 
points of the lecture rested upon documents 
which have never been given to the public, 
and which were received with thrilling inter- 
est. We give but an outline of the lecture. 

Gen. Lee was born in England, and it is 
said entered the British army at the age of 
eleven ; after serving there for a number of 
years, he entered the Polish service, and was 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to the Polish King. 
He afterwards re-entered the English service, 
but becoming disgusted with what he con- 
ceived to be the want of appreciation of his 
military genius, he emigrated to America in 
1773. It has always been known that Gen- 
eral Lee was rash, arrogant, conceited, and too 
much disposed to sacrifice great interests to 
his own vanity, but Mr. Moore, from official 
documents which have come into his posses- 
sion, depicts him in still darker colors. It 
was Lee’s ambition to be Commander-in- 
Chief of the American army, and although 
this position could not be given him, yet so 
high and generous was the appreciation of his 
learning and military science, that he was 
created the second Major General in the ser- 
vice, being ranked only by Washington and 
General Ward. 

In no respect really did Lee come up to 
the high expectations formed of him; he 
constantly depreciated Washington, and was 
ever attempting by letters to the New Eng- 
sand governors and to parties in Congress to 
place himself in the position of Washington. 
After the surrender of Fort Washington, his 
whole career was marked by disobedience of 
orders, until he was taken prisoner by a de- 
tachment of British dragoons under Col. Har- 
court, having been engaged that very day in 
writing his foulest letter of abuse to General 
Gates against Washington, a fac simile of 
which was exhibited by the lecturét to the 
Society. Being taken to New York and 
lodged in the City Hall, in mortal fear of being 
put to death as a deserter from the British 
Army, or a rebel against the British govern- 
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ment, he penned a document addressed to 
Lord and General Howe, containing a plan 
betraying the American cause to the British 
government, second only in infamy to that of 
Benedict Arnold. 

“ Mr. Lee’s Plan, December 29, 1777,” was 
exhibited to the Society by Mr. Moore. His 
plan was that, while the bulk of the British 
army should march on Philadelphia, a division 
should be posted at Alexandria, Va., and an- 
other at Annapolis, Md, It was with a thrill 
of State pride that the Society heard that 
Gen. Lee, who, whatever might have been his 
character in other respects, was undoubtedly 
a man of great acuteness, considered that if 
Pennsylvania could be taken, the cause of 
Liberty was lost forever! The proud posi- 
tion of the Keystone of the Federal arch, he, 
by anticipation, conceded to our noble State, 
His theory was, Pennsylvania taken, New 
England would give up; that the division at 
Annapolis would induce Maryland to lay 
down her arms; that the division at Alex- 
andria would most effectually separate Vir- 
ginia from Pennsylvania; that the German 
counties might be detached from the rest of 
the State, and that Pennsylvania would thus 
be crushed between these divisions at Alex- 
andria, Annapolis, and Philadelphia ; the Con- 
gress itself would be captured, and,. as he 
himself expresses it—* the last spark of the 
war be extinguished.” 

It has been known in‘ history that the re- 
markable movements of Sir. Wm. Howe, by 
which he abandoned his direct march on Phil- 
adelphia through the Jerseys, giving up his 
co-operation with Burgoyne, to sail up the 
Chesapeake and land at the head of Elk, was 
disapproved of by almost all his officers, and 
that its motives were entirely unknown to the 
British government. As the time of this 
movement corresponds with the statement ot 
this remarkable plan of General Lee, and as 
the plan in most respects was one of great in- 
genuity, Mr. Moore considered it possible, if 
not probable, that the British General (Howe), 
in the plan of operations which he adopted, 
was following out the suggestions of Lee. It 
is now known also that General Lee corre- 
sponded with General Burgoyne, and that 
whatever else he revealed to him, it is certain 
that he made known the negotiations between 
the American and French governments, and 
it was with a sensation of mingled sorrow and 
disgust that the Society thus found General 
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Lee proved a traitor. Disgust, however, pres 
dominated, as it was seen that, subsequent to 
this correspondence with Burgoyne, and this 
plan laid before the British Commissioner, 
that Lee, taking advantage of American gen- 
erosity, again received command in our army 
only to disgrace himself at the battle of Mon- 
mouth. 

He died, as is well known, without his trea- 
son being discovered, in this city; he was 
followed to his grave, at Christ Church, by all 
that was most distinguished, both of civil and 
military, then in Philadelphia; he was buried 
with the honors of war, in 1782, Congress, 
the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, and 
the French Ambassador following him to his 
tomb—but the traitor, like the murderer, can- 
not rest in peace—the treason is strangely 
come to light, and the name of Charles Lee 
is henceforth to be a byword and execration. 
Mr. Moore closed with an eloquent contrast 
between the character of him who was once 
thought fit to occupy the place of Washing- 
ton, and the majestic chief who was the 
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saviour of his country, and with a picture of 
what might have been, if Providence had so 
far deserted us as to have allowed Charles 
Lee to havé held the sword of George Wash- 
ington. ; 

Lee’s plan is not signed,’ but it is easily 
recognizable as his style and handwriting. 
The endorsement is in Mr. Streachey’s chiro- 
graphy, and Mr. Moore received the docu- 
ments through the family of that gentleman. 

Among other things which research into 
Revolutionary history is bringing out, Mr. 
Moore remarked, was the fact that a strong 
and bitter party existed in Congress who were 
opposed to the plan of Washington, and who 
encouraged the ill feeling and conspiracies of 
such men as Lee, Gates, and Conway. 

After the applause with which this interest- 
ing paper was received, had subsided, the 
members crowded around Mr. Moore to con- 
gratulate him upon his very effective address, 
and to examine with thrilling interest the 
very words which were traced by Lee’s traitor- 
ous hands, 





SONG TO A SERENADER IN FEBRUARY. 
BY W. M. PRAED. 
Air—Why hast thou taught me to love thee? 


Dear minstrel, the dangers are not to be told 
Of those strains which have trebly undone 
me,— 
A-victim to pity, to love, and to cold, 
I'll be dead by the time thou hast won me! 


Oh! think for a moment—whoever thou art; 
On the woes that beset me together,— 

If thou wilt not consider the state of my heart, 
Oh! think of the state of the weather. 


How keenly around me the night breezes blow,— 
How sweetly thy parting note lingers,— 
Ah! would that the glow of my heart could 
bestow 
A share of its warmth to—my fingers ! 


But though she who would watch while the 
nightingales sing 
Should scorn to let cold overcome her,— 
Though, like other sweet birds, you begin in the 


spring, 
I can’t fall in love till the summer ! 





Tae Wuite Picron at Amrens.—When 
our Edward IV. and Louis XI. met to swear 
the peace into which the former was so dexter- - 
ously led by his abler antagonist, the chancellor 
of England, who was a prelate and bishop of 
Ely, began his oration with a prophecy (whereof 
the Englishmen are never unfurnished), which 
said that in this place of Picquigny a great peace 
should be concluded between France and Eng- 
land. The next day after this meeting a great 
number of Englishmen repaired to Amiens, some 
of them affirming that the Holy Ghost had made 
this peace (for they grounded all on prophecies). 
The reason that moved them so to say was, for 
that a white pigeon sate upon the King of Eng- 
land’s pavilion that day of the interview, and 
would not remove thence notwithstanding an 
noise made in the camp. The cause whereof, 
as some men judged, was, for that it had rained 
a little, and afterward the sun shining very hot, 
the pigeon lighted upon this pavilion (bein 
higher than the rest) to dry herself: which 
reason was given by a gentleman of Gascoine, 
servant to the King of England, named Lewis 
of Bretailles, who was not a little offended with 
the peace.—Philip de Comines, p. 128. 
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From The Athenwum. 
ART—ROME. 
Rome, May 10. 

THE season is over, crowds of English who 
have brought Paris fashions, faultless: equi- 
pages, champagne suppers, and’ more than 
English prices to the Eternal City—are crowd- 
ing away to Civita Vecchia, burthening the 
panting steamers with double their stated 
numbers: let us hope that one may not some 
starry night suddenly go straight to the bot- 
tom with its fashionable freight! A quiet 
lover of the vestiges of the great Past may 
now venture a contemplation of some monu- 
ment of antiquity, without being run down by 
a dashing carriage full of fair Saxon faces 
surmounted by those odious round hats—just 
now the English badge—turning pretty young 
girls into pert young hags, and rendering 
more hopelessly inane many a moon-face 
whose mission in such a city as this is an un- 
fathomable mystery. But quiet old Rome is 
more like itself—the butterflies have flitted to 
the toils of another season—let us dismiss 
them, and take a turn through the studios 
freed now from the host of Know-nothings, 
who, obedient to Murray, daily perform the 
prescribed task of walking through. 

First, we will call upon Rudolph Lehmann, 
painter of that graceful picture-which Lamar- 
tine pronounced to be more poetical than the 
poem it illustrated. His great picture this 
year, the Pontine Marshes, is gone with two 
others to the Paris Exhibition. Next year it 
will be at the Royal Academy, and an exqui- 
site portrait of himself in chalks by Mr. 
Charles Martin, whose likenesses are so faith- 
ful, yet so slightly idealized, that you see the 
original in his best mood, will also be there. 
Let us look into Mr. Lehmann’s portfolio. 
He has crayon sketches of many celebrities : 
he does not flatter; but he seizes the prevail- 
ing expression, and he gives it with such force 
that you read the character of the individual. 
The portraits derive additional interest from 
the fact, that every one has the autograph of 
the original appended to it. Pius the Ninth, 
followed by a not very legible P.M. (Pontifex 
Maximus) irresistibly suggesting P.P.C.—An- 
tonelli, dark, resolute, and unflinching, supply- 
ing to the full the characteristics deficient in 
the benevolent face of his sovereign. There 
is the keen, energetic face of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe——Count Reyneval,—Lamartine, 
refined and imaginative, —the soft, dreamy face 
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of Lowell the ‘American’ Poet,—Sir David 


Brewster,—Fredrika' Bremer,—Prince Wil- 
liam, of Prussia—M. About, whose sarcastic 
Letters on the Italian Question have already 


found their way into Rome in an Italian dresg, 


There are forty others all more or less: famous, 
The Prince of Wales was so interested in this 
collection that when he asked the artist to 
dinner he also invited the portfolio. Some 
admirable likenesses, also in chalks, miglit 
have been seen a few weeks ago at Mr. Field 
Talfourd’s,—they are not so delicate and re 
fined as Mr. Martin’s, but they possess won- 
derful force and power. 

As we pass Gibson’s studio, let us look in, 
The English Sculptor never grows older— 
there is the vigor of youth still in all that the 
earnest and simple-minded lover of Art says 
and does. His beloved Venus is at last packed 
up and sent to the owner, with the condition, 
that “it shall never be sent to that dirty hole, 
the Royal Academy.” Another copy, just 
finished for the Marquis of Sligo, is to remain 
a year in the studio. A graceful nymph hold- 
ing achild high in her arms is now under the 
modeller’s hands; also an excellent likeness 
of the Maharajah Dbulep Singh. Our young 
Prince, whose kind and courteous acts will 
long be remembered in Rome, one day men- 
tioned to Mr. Gibson that he was going to be 
photographed.—* May I express a wish to 
your Royal Highness to have a copy?” asked 
the sculptor.—* Is there one of you?” said 
the Prince, in reply—* We will make an ex- 
change; I will give you my likeness for one 
of yourself."—The collection in the various 
rooms reminds one of a gallery of antiques, 
so truly classic are the bas-reliefs which estab- 
lish the artist’s claim to be regarded as one 
of the greatest since the Greeks. His pupil, 
Miss Hosmer, the gifted young American 
lady, is now engaged on a statue of Zenobia, 
which promises to be exceedingly beautiful. 
The Captive Queen is supposed to be in the 
triumphal procession of her conqueror. Miss 
Hosmer’s knowing little Puck, perched on @ 
mushroom, with a nettle in one hand and.s 
lizard in the other, is almost too well known 
to need description. The Cenci, mournful 
and despairing, flung on a couch in utter 
prostration the night before her execution, 
her rosary trailing ‘on the ground, scarcely 
held by the listless hand, is full of deep feel- 
ing. One wonders to see such mature works 
from such youthful hands. 
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ART — ROME, 


An artist of great ability, though as yet not 
widely known, is: Gattey, a. pupil of Baily’s. 
He is engaged at present upon a work which 
will secure him renown when completed. He 
has chosen a subject never, I believe, before 
attempted in marble, though so often painted 
—the destruction of Pharaoh in the Red Sea. 
It is a bas-relief, on a very large scale, sixteen 
feet by eight, and the figures are five feet in 
height,—in fact, according to historical evi- 
dence, nearly the actual height of the Egyptians. 
There is wonderful life and dramatic action in 
the figures and in the rearing and plunging 
horses as the overwhelming waters rush upon 
them. The predominant figure is the King, 
his arms extended towards: heaven, — the 
standard bearer has fallen} and the charioteer 
grimly strives to rein in the terror-stricken 
horses. The effect of bold relief is cleverly 
obtained in the manner of the Greeks in their 
bas-reliefs, by giving a flat outer surface and 
great depth and roundness to the minor fig- 
ures. ‘The companion bas-relief, for there will 
be a second, is a continuation of the subject, 
the Triumphal Song of Miriam and of Moses, 
—and the model is in progress, the artist dili- 
gently studying the Jewish type for the faces, 
He has succeeded admirably in giving the 
Egyptian peculiarities in the faces of the 
Pharaoh, and great and conscientious study is 
visible in all the adjuncts. The two bas-re- 
liefs, when completed, are to be sent to Scot- 
land, and erected as a mausoleum in the pri- 
vate grounds of a family there, to the memory 
ofa much revered relative, We prognosti- 
cate lasting fame to the artist of this work. 
Nor must we overlook some sketches of lions 
and tigers, recently taken from the life by Mr. 
Gattey, who spent nearly three months in the 
caravan which contained the originals. The 
models, at present merely hastily taken in 
chalk, are wonderful; they are no mere con- 
ventional representations of strength, majesty, 
or ferocity, but living creatures, either sleep- 
ing in the graceful attitudes of kittens, the 
rounded paw, sheathed claws, and relaxed 
muscles expressing the most perfect repose, 
or infuriated at their bones being taken from 
them, crouching in ferocious rage, with start- 
ling life-likeness. Tor truth and real animal 
character they far surpass even Canova’s fa- 
mous lion; though beauty, it must be con- 
fessed, has not been sought so much as intense 
reality. 

Another interesting work of Art, of a wholly 
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different. character, is to be found in the studio 
of Mr. Randolph Rogers, the American sculp- 
tor. It isa model of a pair of doors to be 
cast in bronze for the Capitol at Washington. 
It isa Government commission. The sub- 
ject, singularly suitable, is the discovery of 
America by Columbus; There are nine com- 
partments, each a graceful picture ; the chef- 
d’ceuvre is the landing on the shores of the 
New World, which forms the principal sub- 
ject, and dominates over the whole, beings 
beneath the arch and extending over both 
doors. The other groups represent the most 
striking incidents in the history of the great 
Genoese. The model has been sent to Mu- 
nich to be cast, and has excited great admi- 
ration among the German artists. Should 
the projected Exhibition take place in London 
in 1861, the doors will be sent thither previ- 
ous to their departure for America,—and will, 
we think, be pronounced a very fine work of 
Transatlantic Art. 

The kindness, good taste, excellent feeling, 
and perfect manners of the Prince of Wales 
have left a lasting impression upon all those 
who were brought into contact with him. 
He was particularly courteous to the artists 
whose studios: he visited, invariably shaking 
hands with them at entering and leaving. 
Mr. Gibson, Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Leighton, Mr, 
Wolf, and I believe others dined with him,— 
some frequently. Gibson offered his services 
to the Prince immediately on his arrival, and 
accompanied him to forty studios, the Vatican, 
the Capitol, and the Villa Albani, and the 
royal student made good use of these excel- 
lent opportunities of studying Art under 
learned auspices, becoming critical before his 
departure, and delighting and surprising the 
artists by the maturity and intelligence of his 
remarks. Mr. Morgien, an American sculp- 
tor, was gratified at finding him perfectly 
familiar with the story of Pocahontas, the first 
Indian convert, while all the other English, 
gentle and simple, who had visited his studio, 
knew nothing at all about her. The Prince 
did not forget to acknowledge the valuable 
services of Mr. Gibson and Mr. Pentland, 
who acted as cicerone to the antiquities of 
Rome—few, perhaps, better fitted for such a 
task. He presented to both at parting a val- 
uable diamond ring. On the occasion of his 
visit to the Vatican by torchlight, Cardinal 
Antonelli accompanied him, and invited the 
large party who attended the Prince to take 
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coffee and confetti.—Being at Rome incog- 
nito, and as a student rather than as a patron 
of Art, the Prince made but few purchases. 
He ordered two landscapes of scenes in the 
neighborhood of Rome, of M. Benouville, and 
he bought a repetition of Miss Hosmer’s 
famous little Puck, and a picture by Leighton. 
The latter is a repetition of the “ Pavona,” in 
the Royal Academy, the original, who is called 
Uana, isa well-known model in Rome, and 
has suggested the three pictures exhibited by 
Mr. Leighton in London, as well as the one 
bought by the Prince. She has a very beau- 
tiful profile, of the true Italian type: it is 
seen over her shoulder, which is turned 
towards the spectator; her masses of raven 
hair, brightened by a few pearls, fall in heavy 
braids, and two peacocks’ feathers in the 
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ART — ROME. 


Louis is perhaps the best judge and the 
greatest lover of Art among the patrons of 
it now living. During his visits to Rome for 
a period of forty years, he has never failed to 
ask two artists every day to dine with him,— 
Wyatt, Penry Williams, and Gibson have all 
been honored in their turn, and their studios 
regularly visited. Three years ago the King 
asked Gibson, when in his studio, for his bust, 
saying he wanted it for a special purpose, and 
he had a cast taken and sent to Munich, 
Last Monday Prof. Schoepf called upon the 
sculptor, and told him he was commissioned 
by His Majesty to give him his kind regards, 
and inform him that he had erected a marble 
statue of him inthe Glyptothek. Thorwald- 
sen, Tenerani, and Rauch are his companions, 
and the niches on the opposite side are re- 


background relieve the pale yellow of the | served for the statues of the sculptors of an- 


complexion. 


tiquity. These evidences of esteem for the 


Mr. Gibson has lately received a tribute | disciples of Art are as honorable to these 


from the King of Bavaria, which is gratifying 
to his country as well as to himself. King 


princely and enlightened patrons as they are 
gratifying to the artists who receive them. 


H. D. 





Fra Diavoro.—The real “Simon Pure ” | ecution. 


was a man of the name of Michele Pezza, the | 


handsome son of a very poor farmer of the’ 


Abruzzi. He had left his home for years, and 
had constantly sent home to his parents good 
sums, which he said were the produce of his 
“business ” (del negozio suo), and had grown 
into a manner of hero, in whom Caroline Murat, 


Joachim Murat’s queen, put such trust that she | 


used to write letters to him beginning “caro 
omico.” Wowever, one fine day the honest farmer 
in the Abruzzi, got a few lines from his son, in- 
forming him that he “ was in all probability ” on 
the eve of undertaking a long journey, whence, 
to say the truth, he might never return; and 
telling the venerable peasant that, if he wished 
to say good-by to his son, he need only be in 
Naples on such a day in such a street which he 
named. Both the peasant and his wife hastened 
to Naples, and went to the place marked out; 
though very early in the morning there was al- 
ready a crowd of people in the town apparently 
waiting for some sight. Before the innocent 
country folk had time to inquire what it all 
meant, down came a double file of soldiers, 
drums beat, priests chaunted, and old women 
mumbled prayers or maledictions, as it might 
be: it was the last progress of a criminal to the 
scaffold. It was that awful scourge of the sur- 
rounding country—Fra Diavolo being led to ex- 


He seemed to be looking for, or ex- 
pecting some one. At last his eye rested on his 
father and mother, who, like the.rest, were try- 


| ing to catch a glimpse of the renowned brigand, 





They recognized their son ; the woman screamed 
and fainted; the father stood as one petrified. 
Fra Diavolo smiled, blessed them both, kissed 
his hand and passed on! A Neapolitan gentle- 
man, who is now near eighty, tells me he well 
remembers the circumstance, and the sensation 
it created at the time in Naples, where everybody 
talked of it.—Literary Gazette. 


From all that I have heard from the monks 
of the Abbaye St. Victor, Father F. at Mar- 
seilles (the Superior at Toulouse), and some 
Benedictines in the neighborhood, I began to 
get aclear insight into the secrets of the rich 
churchmen ; but my ideas became greatly altered. 
I found they had little or no comfort ; that the 
getting out of a warm bed at stated times, and 
going into cold chapels, had given most of them 
fixed rheumatism; that they had no benefit 
from wealth, and had much trouble in collecting 
it; that their members, when they were rich, 
were daily reducing, and that one year one con- 
vent had privately furnished a very large sum to 
the government, and said they wished it would 
take all, except a humble pittance.—Cradock’s 
Travels, p. 300. 
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THE CRUSADE OF TO-DAY. 


From The Spectator, 28 May. 
THE CRUSADE OF TO-DAY. 

Nations like individuals are commonly 
great and happy in proportion to the noble- 
ness of the motives that mainly actuate them. 
A simple and distinct purpose conducive to 
national independence is a great motive, and 
that country which is moved by it thoroughly 
is not a nation to be lightly transferred from 
one slavery to another. A mean suspicion, a 
readiness to impute low motives where great 
motives are obvious and sufficient, is a ten- 
dency calculated to weaken a nation in its in- 
fluence over others, and whatgis worse in its 
influence over itself,—to make its actions 
petty, its power even of resolving small. If 
England is really incapable of understanding 
the great enterprise of the present day, i is 
more to the detriment of England herself 
than of those from whom she withholds her 
aid. It isa common notion in this country, 
especially amongst those who move in the 
upper circles of society, that the alliance 
which Sardinia has formed with France and 
Russia has for its purpose to aggrandize the 
three princes, and that it will have for its re- 
sult to make France the arbiter rerum in Eu- 
rope,—to realize the dream of the first 
Napoleon, by establishing an empire of Char- 
lemagne, and thus to transfer Italy from a 
hated slavery under Austria to one as bad 
under France. If there is any Prince, any 
statesman, or any Government that has de- 
served the repute for a tried and tested sin- 
cerity we may point to the King and Minis- 
ters of Sardinia, and those who know them 
best stand as witnesses of their faith. 

“Setting aside my private opinion, which 
would be of no worth whatever, I must as- 
sure you that nothing more grieves and of- 
fends the honest and earnest Italian patriots, 
whom I everywhere meet, than the slightest 
hint of a doubt as to the purity and sincerity 
of Napoleon’s intentions, No reference to 
past transactions or present appearances 
avails with them. Napoleon, they think, is 
peer honorable, utterly disinterested in 

is views. He wishes to drive the Austrians 
out of all Italy, and join Lombardy and Ven- 
ice with Piedmont in one great Northern 
kingdom. He has no designs on Central 
Italy for his cousin, no afterthought as to 
Naples in behalf of the heirs of Murat. He 
wishes for no land for himself, no crowns for 
his dynasty. The liberation of Italy is too 
noble a task to be sullied by sordid, selfish 


considerations.” 
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“Such perfect faith, you will allow, is 
beautiful to witness, and may work wonders.” 


Yes, and it ennobles the ally who is the 
companion of so sincere a state. The writer 
from whom we have extracted this passage is 
a gentleman who has just traversed Mont 
Cenis, and whose letters from Susa and Turin 
are not only published by the Times, but have 
convinced that important journal. It is not 
simply by their faith that the Italians test 
their own sincerity, and that of their rulers; 
they do it by their actions. 

“Tf the Italians trust the French and their 
leader, there is no doubt but they also rely 
on themselves. The whole Italian youth is 
rushing to arms, and if Sardinia do not 
within three months number two hundred 
thousand of her own combatants it will rather 
be from her want of means or capacity for 
organization than from any lack of materials 
to work upon. The volunteers are found 
among the people above, rather than below 
the middle rank, as the abstract idea of 
nationality has of course struck deeper roots 
among the thinking and feeling part of the 
community. The army finds its recruits 


among the scions of the Lombard and other 
Italian nobility. Nothing can well be more 
touching than to see the young and almost 


boyish, fine-featured, delicately-framed rifle- 
men or lancers, clad in the coarse cloth of 
mere privates, walking arm-in-arm with their 
richly dressed mothers, or driving by their 
side in their coronated chariots, longing for 
the day which is to rid them of the tedious 
routine duties of the drilling depdt, and send 
them forth as full-grown soldiers ready for 
active service.” 

Now the people which is acting in this 
spirit, and gives such daily working earnest 
of its purpose, must be a great people, must 
be prepared for actions to be admired, even 
in a region so civilized as Europe, and so il- 
lustrious as Europe has become by the 
achievements of the past. Italy is manifestly 
on the threshold of her third great epoch. 
How is it then that she has been enslaved 
hitherto? Because those who have, year after 
year, century after century, profited by the 
aid which the unceasing, inextinguishable life 
of Italy has lent to industry, science, and art, 
and all that makes social life, have established 
it as a settled article of political creed, that 
the Italians are degenerate, defunct; and in 
that belief they have connived at the most 
monstrous and incredible conspiracy of princes 
and official statesmen to bring against the 
single subject state the combined armies 
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finances, and whole resources of all the other 
nations of Europe put together. The Govern- 
ments represented in the mean-spirited Con- 
gress of 1815, settled it that Italy was dead 
and not worth redeeming; in the interval it 
has proved so impossible to keep the dead 
country quiet in her grave, that the nations 
which pronounced the verdict of “ found 
dead,” have constantly been helping Austria 
to hold her down. This is why, and it is the 
only reason why, Italy has not thrown off her 
oppressor before. Gradually, indeed, and 
most especially since 1848, when the strug- 
gles of the sleeper made the first break in 
the nightmare of Europe, Italy has been 
showing that there is life in her yet. She ap- 
pealed first, and it was an honor for us, to 
England, and we “sympathized ”—with our 
hands in our pockets! For reasons of their 
own, France and Russia showed themselves 
not unwilling to help; and there are reasons, 
quite consistent with noble motives, why a Na- 
poleon and an Alexander might like to iden- 
tify themselves with so great a work as 
emancipating an oppressed immortality, and 
being the joint liberators of the most illustri- 
ous country in Europe. Napoleon might well 
like to turn round to Paris and say, “ Such 
from the first have been my intentions, and 
you see what I desire to do when I have the 
opportunity.” An Alexander, who has begun 
by emancipating his serfs, and desires to 
emancipate his nobles from themselves, might 
well be pleased to say, “Iam not a barbaric 
Czar, but I am an Emperor of such mould 
and mettle that I am fitted to be the king of 
men, even of men emulating the Italians of 
twenty centuries,” It is always safer like the 
Italians to impute to your coadjutor while he 
works with you the better motives; for your 
confidence, especially if you are self-reliant, is 
in itself a great pledge and reward in ad- 
vance of his fidelity. A policy equal to the 
most refined that could have entered the 
head of Machiavelli would now dictate the 
obstinate pertinacity with which the Italians 
will not listen to the doubts of Napoleon’s 
sincerity. 

In consideration for doubters let us for an 
instant imagine that Napoleon might be in- 
sincere, and let us then ask, supposing him 
to entertain an idea so idle and futile as the 
transfer of Italy from Austrian slavery to his 
own, how he could accomplish that enterprise ? 
Italy, we have already seen, has been kept 





down only because the other powers of Europe 
have assisted, Austria never for one instant re- 
laxing her hold, Even in 48 Austria had help 
from independent nations that now owe to 
Italy compensation for a tremendous ingrati- 
tude, But let us ask where and at what time 
the French people have shown either the dis- 
position or the capacity to retain under their 
oppressive mastery any civilized nation of Eu- 
rope? It is not a capacity to be envied, and 
the French do not stand convicted of it. On 
the other hand, there is scarcely a dynasty 
that has not, by its blood or statesmen, shown 
that Italy has exercised an influence in France 
—an influence which France herself may be 
proud to acknowledge; for it is an evidence 
of nobility in ourselves if we are amenable, 
even irresistibly, to noble influences. And at 
the present moment above all others does the 
ruling dynasty in France show that a common 
destiny may well develop the power and great- 
ness of France and Italy at the same time. 
Suffer Italy for one instant in a century—one 
single month, to cast off her oppressor, and 
no practicable combination could again lay 
her supine; France may release her, but can- 
not reénslave her. It needs a lower nation, 
with an authority beginning in a lower age, 
to do that. 

Austria’s authority, from the beginning to 
the end of her rule, is unchanged. We have 
already shown the reasons “ why Italy hates 
Austria;” they are reasons why England also 
should hate Austria ; and even while we write 
the base achievements of the oppressor con- 
tinue to exemplify what appears to be a per- 
manent law. Take one of the last cases— 


“A Turin letter in the Débats, from M. 
Amedée Achard, states that the wife of a 
well-known Piedmontese Deputy, a young 
woman who was in the fourth month of her 
pregnancy, fell a victim to the brutality of a 

and of Uhlans, and has died from the con- 
sequences of the outrage.” 

Let us in London imagine such a case ; let 
us, if we may venture upon the outrage, in- 
dividualize the fancy, and in our own minds 
name some one Member of Parliament—let 
us remember his wife whom we have met per- 
haps in society—let us fancy ourselves hear- 
ing that such an event had happened; and 
let us ask whether we should not, one and all, 
resolve that such a thing should never be 
again P 

And this we believe verily to be the resolve 
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of France and Russia; yes, and of England. 
The present enterprise to expel Austria from 
Italy revives the spirit which animated the 
Crusades, only in a more enlightened form, 
with a more specific object,—with a greater 
good to be done; and those who are joining 
in the enterprise are eyidently animated by 
this spirit. We may contrast with the Aus- 
trian outrages the chivalrous tenderness just 
now shown by the brave Italians of every 
rank. Look to those young noblemen who 
are private soldiers in the Italian army. Look 
to that Count Gabrio Casati, President of the 
Lombard Provisional Government in 1848, 
who leaves his palace, enrols himself as over- 
seer of the Central Infirmary, and is found 
by a correspondent of the Daily News nurs- 
ing a poor old peasant, bastinadoed by an 
Austrian general to extort information from 
him which he would not or could not give. 
But the spirit of chivalry is not limited to the 
Italians. See what that new correspondent 
of the Times says of the French volunteers 
who are “rushing” over the Abps. Some 


doubted whether Napoleon would be generous 
enough to accept the services of a prince of 
the house of Orleans; it was distinctly re- 


ported that the Duc de Chartres had been 
recalled by his family; and what are the 
facts? We find the youth, scarcely sixteen 
years old, active under Napoleon; and Napo- 
leon expressing his own wishes that he may 
be able to give the royal knighterrant the 
gold medal of military valor. 
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Are we English really incapable of under- 
standing events, acts, and sentiments like 
these? Are we unable to contrast the con- 
duct of an Austrian soldiery, amongst the 
peaceful peasantry of Piedmont, with the 
discipline and forbearance of our own Eng- 
lish soldiers, entering Delhi with the burning 
memory of outrages committed by a black 
skinned and black hearted enemy? Is it 
possible that we, after ten times “ sympathiz- 
ing” with Italy in her forty years’ struggle, 
can now say that she has no right to make 
the struggle, because Princes help her? ‘No 
right to choose her help, though it may come 
with opportune results for Princes, for Hun- 
garian Governors, and Hungarian Generals ? 
No! we English have not so entirely drifted 
from our own traditions and opinions. By 
degrees a more natural English sentiment is 
beginning to show itself in every direction. 
You meet it in society. You find the very 
journals which were not long since anxiously 
insisting on the status quo, now beginning to 
admit both the fact and the right of Italy’s 
truly national movement. The manifestations 
of this sounder feeling reach us from all sides 
and from every rank in society. It is avowed 
to us by the merchant at the sea-port, by the 
county magistrate in his country residence, it 
stands outspoken in the unmistakable words 
of a statesman who is at once among the 
astutest of diplomatists and the heartiest of 
English gentlemen. 





A Knot or WiTs.—His sister’s MS. proceeds 
as follows :—‘‘ One memorable day only I must 
mention—it was that day when Sir Walter Scott, 
Sir James Mackintosh and Sydney Smith were 
to dine at Woodhouselee and remain the night. 
We had many discussions that morning at break- 
fast as to which of them would lead the conver- 
sation. All were of different opinions. The 
dinner hour came, and for some time after we 
were seated at table the ball flew from one to 
another, but was long retained by none. Before 
dinner was over, however, Sydney Smith had 
decidedly gained the day.” The foregoing oc- 
casion, Miss Tytler assures me, was quite dis- 
tinct from one which I well remember hearng 
her brother describe, on my remarking to him 
that the presence of too many wits at dinner 
may easily prove fatal to the conversation. _ Be- 
sides Scott, Mackintosh, and Sydney Smith, 
Lord Woodhouse'xe had invited to his table sev- 


eral first rate talkers, and the usual rivalry | 7 


ensued. 





Scott contented himself with telling some de- 
lightful stories, and resigning when Mackintosh 
seemed eager to be heard. ‘Lord Jeffrey flashed 
in with something brilliant, but was in turn out- 
shone by some more fortunate talker. So mach 
impatience was felt to lead the conversation, 
that no one had leisure to eat. Only Sydney 
was silent. He was discussing the soup, the 
fish, and the roast. In short, he partook leis- 
urely of every thing at table, until the last act 
was drawing to a close, and he had completely 
dined. He then delivered himself of something 

reposterous, laughed at it immoderately, and 
infecting every one present with his mirth, at 
once set the table in aroar. It is needless to 
add that he never parted with his advantage, 
but triumphantly led the conversation for the re- 
mainder of the evening, keeping the other guests 
convulsed with the humor of the only man 
— who had dined.— Memoirs of P. F. 
yt er, 
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From The Press, 28 May. 
RUSSIA AND THE EAST. 

“ Whatever schemes are being elaborated 
at St. Petersburgh point eastward and not 
towards Europe.” So wrote the Times, with 
almost prophetic foresight, on May 11, 1858. 
We want to impress this conviction on the 
minds of statesmen in 1859. The aggressive 
ambition of Russia was not crushed by the 
fall of Sebastopol, nor in the least degree 
modified by the death of Nicholas and the 
accession of the present Emperor. Her lib- 
eration of her serfs was not the effect of reviv- 
ing instincts of human kindness, but a sub- 
stantial accession to the strength and unity 
of the empire. Her railways, for the comple- 
tion of which she asked assistance from the 
money market of England, are not the sym- 
bols of a pacific policy, but strategic lines of 
offence in that direction in which she still 
feels her national mission to lie. Her rail- 
way to the south points to Turkey and the 
Danubian provinces, and no less to Persia 
and the Caucasus. Asia is the field on which 
Russia hopes to gratify her ineradicable in- 
stincts. Our Indian empire is her envy and 
her admiration, and the object of her passion- 
ate desires. Turkey and Egypt are mere 
mountains in her route, which she hopes to 
find an opportunity of levelling by and by. 
Constantinople is a mere stumbling-block, on 
which she has several times grazed her shins, 
but which she has no manner of doubt of 
being able very soon to kick out of the way. 
Her network of railways is designed to 
remedy what ruined her gigantic exertions in 
the Crimea—her means of transport. Her 
seeming peaceful policy, accompanied by so 
many material and moral reforms, is the 
repose of the giant after the tension of no 
common struggle, in order that, refreshed and 
reinvigorated, and unsuspected of any evil 
design, he may buckle on his armor and enter 
on what he believes to be a Divine crusade. 
Her missions to Candahar and Herat, and 
her force on the coasts of China, are all capa- 
ble of one interpretation only. Eastward 
seems to be a destiny she cannot, and would 
not if she could, shake off. It is an instinct, 
ancient and inveterate, finding expression in 
prophecies that threaten to translate them- 
selves into history. 

At present the policy of the Muscovite is an 
affectation of disinterested neutrality—a sanc- 
timonious attention to her moral duties—a 
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great flower-show of humanity, forming to- 
gether an organized and ostentatious hypoc- 
risy. She wishes England to believe she has 
repented of her past sins, her early indiscre- 
tions, her wicked lust of empire, and that by 
way of expiation of her crimes she has retired 
to a conventual life, there to count her beads, 
repeat Ave Marias, eat black bread, and wear 
a sack-cloth shirt. An Archbishop, who had 
more of the soldier than the saint in his 
nature, was one day detected carrying a dag- 
ger concealed by his breviary. Hence his 
reverence’s dagger was incontinently chris- 
tened the Archbishop’s Breviary. Russia has 
met with a similar misfortune. Some wicked 
detective of the press has seen a glimpse of a 
secret compact with France amid the illumin- 
ated leaves of the Muscovite prayer-book, and 
has thereby disclosed a very unmortified 
heart amid these outer mortifications, and ve 
ambitious designs under the Imperial peni- 
tent’s garb. ‘The complications of Europe 
are the hopes, and joys, and expectations of 
Russia. The sweetest note that could reach 
the Kremlin would be the first sound of an 
English gun in the European mélée. It 
would be the signal of her advance—her 
trumpet summons to pave her march to the 
East with the stones of Constantinople, and 
to clutch at India, while England’s strength 
was being concentrated on the defence of her 
own seaboard. The first blow at England’s 
empire will not be struck at the heart, but at 
the extremities. The invasion we have to 
dread the most will be in India, not in Essex 
or Kent. A descent on ourselves we best 
render impossible by being prepared. But in 
such preparation we are too prone to forget 
the exposed condition of distant dependencies. 
Let us remember the polarity of Russia, her 
eastward destiny, desire, or determination, 
and thus we shall be strongest where the first 
blow is sure to be delivered. An envious and 
revengeful autocratic eye may be fixed on an 
one colony it is true, and therefore our readi- 
ness at all points is our only invulnerability; 
but India is the great and coveted prize. It 
is the gem shining on the arena which Russia 
especially, steadily, and most energetically, 
when most quiet, prepares to ei ae 
She may not get so far. Perhaps Egy 
some say Palestine, is to be the scene of the 
gigantic struggle which will settle on whose 
head the crown of India is to be. The same 
sagacious writer whose words we have quoted 
at the beginning of this article justly remarks, 
“Tf any politicians of Western Europe believe 
that the aggressive instincts of Russia have 
been chatiged into a desire for ease and 
material prosperity, they had better abandon 
so unfounded a belief.” We think so too. 
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FRANCE AND SARDINIA. 


From The Press, 28 May. 
FRANCE AND SARDINIA. 

Eacu day events bring out in stronger 
light the truth of the ideas which we have 
shadowed forth from week to week with re- 
gard to the fundamental incompatibility which 
exists between the policy of the respective 
allied Powers in Italy. France and Sardinia 
are evidently not moving in parallel lines, and 
must, sooner or later, come into collision. 
Their objects are different, and in many points 
positively antagonistic; and we were not sur- 
prised when we received the information that 
the Emperor expressed to the independent 
Tuscan Deputation who waited upon him with 
representations upon the subject, his decided 
and strong disapprobation of the conduct of 
Sardinia and of her Commissioner, Buoncam- 
pagna. “The Emperor professes that he does 
not seek in Italy the acquisition of new terri- 
tory. He has been compelled by the pressure 
of the “bras long” of the Pope to profess 
farther in France, that he not only has no 
desire to carry out now the policy enunciated 
in the letter to Edgar Ney in 1848, but that 
he is going to establish more perfectly in its 
temporality that priestly power which it was 
assumed it was his mission to secularize. We 
believe in these professions. What Napoleon 
desires in Italy is not territory but influence ; 
and whatever may have been, or may be yet, 
the Imperial views with regard to the Papacy, 
he has become aware that he cannot carry 
them out, and that there is in his own France 
adespotism impalpable to his grasp yet all 
pervading in its influence, which is more pow- 
erful and more deeply rooted than his own. 
We wish sincerely that he could have had the 
best of that silent struggle to which the Eng- 
lish public has been so unaccountably blind, 
and which since the republication in the Moni- 
tewr of the Edgar Ney letter has been so 
strongly carried on between the ecclesiastical 
Despot and the political Absolutist. The 
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Montalembert Pamphlet was the thrust in 
reply to the threat of secularization. The 
riposte of the Emperor was the prosecution, 
conviction, and pardon of the illustrious au- 
thor. That bout the Emperor won, but was 
forced again to break ground by the hierarchy 
of France, and to sound a retreat in the fa- 
mous circular of the Minister of Instruction 
to the clergy. The publication of About’s 
“ Question Romaine” is the last move made, 
and imperceptibly. almost the struggle still 
goes on. It is evident, however, that in such 
a position the Emperor cannot lend his coun- 
tenance to any policy involving the territorial 
aggrandizement of Sardinia, and it is natural 
that he should prefer to such a course the es- 
tablishment of a kingdom of Etruria. That, 
as it appears to us, is the French position, a 
position which is not very unlike that known 
to chess-players as stale-mate. Sardinia’s ob- 
jects are, and have always been, personal, and 
their realization would evidently materially 
aggravate the difficulties of Napoleon in re- 
gard to the Papacy. The Sardinians want 
territory, and Victor Emmanuel dreams of 
being the founder of a great Italian kingdom 
which shall neutralize the power of the Pope, 
and abrogate forever civil government by 
Priests. We heartily wish that such a solu- 
tion could be obtained; and if she would be 
content with that, to that extent—if she would 
abandon a policy of annexation—our sym- 
pathy would be with Sardinia. But it seems 
to us to be farther off than ever, and to re- 
treat from the grasp like the mirage of the 
desert. Alas for Italy and her regeneration! 
The Emperor Napoleon should have shortened 
that “ long arm ” before he left France behind 
him, and Jesuits in it. Perhaps by this time 
Louis Napoleon feels, in the possession of a 
merely temporal, though an Imperial Sover- 
eignty, the value of those absent ecclesiastical 
attributes which were for centuries the Pal- 


one of the Throne of France. 





In the act of confession a woman is to place 
herself beside the confessor, not before him, and 
hot,very near, so that he may hear her but not 


sec her face, for the prophet Habakkuk says, the 
face of a woman shall sup up as the East Wind 
—Partida, 1. tit. 4, ley 26.) 
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THE SOLDIER'S. DREAM. 


Bes1pe the red camp-fire he slept, 
His brother near him lay, 
He dreamt of home, but waking, found 
That home was far away. 
“ A happy dream I’ve had,” quo’ he, 
“Of the days were long.ago ; 
I dreamt we were at home, boy ;” 
Quoth he : “I dreamt we were at home, boy ; 
And together home we'll go.” 


“Not so,” his brother then replied. 
“Ere home we hie again, 

Full many a danger must we brave 
Of march and battle plain.” 

But still the other answer made : 
“Nay, brother; say not so; ” 

Quo’ he : “ We’re going home, boy, 

For I did dream we were at home, boy, 
And we’ll surely homeward go.” 


Upon the battle field he lay, 
His brother bleeding nigh, 

His feet were toward the flying foe, 
His face was toward the sky: 

But ere that noble heart was still, 
That life-blood ceased to flow, 

Quo’ he: “ We’re going home, boy ; 

So, after all, we’re going home, boy ; 
And together will we go.” 


—Chambers’s Journal. rm 





CANDLEMAS-DAY. 


Tus the appointed day on which we throw 
Yule-berries in the flame; 
While still the bleak wind breathes through 
blinding snow, 
Cold as when Christmas came. 


Colder, and far more dreary looks the world ; 
Graver our life within : 

But see, the holly sprigs are dim and curled ; 
Let us our work begin ! 


Take down each leaf, each dusty, withered 
spray ; 
And when the crackling pile 
Hisses and flames, and startling burns away, 


We can look on and smile. 


And none shall know that in my heart goes on 
The same sad work unseen : 
Bright things were treasured there when Christ- 
mas shone, 
And they scemed evergreen. 


But oh ! how soon they faded and they fell! 
Pride kindles—and they die : 
Die, happy dreams, unhonored, for your knell 
Is but a soft, low sigh. " 
—Chambers’s Journal 





EARLY .-MORNING. 


Crownep with limp dew-pearls, lo !'the jewelled 
Morn 


‘Peeps coyly o’er the mist-plumed eastern hills; 


I wot ere long she'll make the silvery rills, 

That now lie sleeping like pale maids forlorn, 

Smile et young mother when her firstling’s 
Orn ; 

And lay her finger on cach flowret’s lip, 

Softly as swallow in the pool doth dip 

Its airy wing, till blushes rich adorn 

Their tingling checks, and Flora sings for joy. 

Sweet Morn ! I would not now be dead in sleep, 

Whilst thou rid’st forth in crimson chariot fair, 

For all the treasures of yon dim-seen deep, 

Oh view sublime! oh incense-laden air! 

With these compared, wealth seems an idiot’s 


J. E. 


toy! 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





SONG.—“* WE TWO.” 
Let all your looks be grave and cold,— 
Or smile upon me still ; 
And give your hand, or else withhold ; 
Take leave howe’er you will ;— 
No lingering trace within your face 
Of love’s regard is seen : 
We two shall never be 
What we once have been. 


It is not now a longing day 
Divides us, nor a year; 

Your heart from mine has turned away, 
Nor henceforth sheds a tear. . 

The winter snow will come and go 
And summer shadows green ; 

We two shall never be 
What we once have been. 


Ah, no,—the busy hours that bring 
Full many a chance and change, 
May choose a beggar-boy for king, 
Or burst a mountain-range ; 
The salt-sea tide may yet be dried 
That rolls far lands between ; 
We two can never be 
What we once have been. 
Atheneum. 





THE SECRET. 
Sr111, still river, flowing on 
Through the level land, away, away ; 
Heeding not bright summers gone, 
Nor longing in soft meadow nooks to stay; 
Making no idle moan 
By night or day; 
Still, still river, in thy place 
Meandering into the distant west 
With might and calm and royal grace, 
Of thy rare secret I would be possessed ; 
Teach me those quiet ways 
In whieh thou wanderest. 


—Chambers’s Journal. TA 
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